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Glazed Lounge at Scala Theatre, South Shields. Messrs. Morron & STemncer Architects. 
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Pavement Lights. 
Iron Staircases. 


a 
Heating & Ventilating. _ 
Steel Casements = 
and Sashes. — 
Collapsible Gates. = 
Puttyless Roof = 
Glazings. — 
‘Skylights & Lanterns. 2 
Lead. Lights and 2 
Copperlites.” — 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
METALWORK 


STAIRCASE 
BALUSTRADING 





DOOR PAN BLS, 





GRILLES & SCREENS 


PORCHES, CANOPIES, 
VERANDANS, ETC. 


DOMES od LAYLIGHTS 


LIFT ENCLOSURES, 
GATES, ETC. 





Designs and Schemes furnished 
gratis on receipt of particulars. 


Costractors to the Admiralty, War Office, 


H.M. Office of Works, &c, —~< Telephone: 

















Balustrading and Moulded Hand-railing at the Offices of 
the Salvage Association, Cardiff Docks. 


Messrs. Henr¥Y BupcEn & Co., Architects. 


HAYWARDS [LID UNION STREET “$aiisiu 


BOROUGH, LONDON, S.B.1. MANCHESTER 


GLASGOW 


HOP 3642 G lines) --— PLYMOUTH, &c. 
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Two Lombard Country-Seats. 


NE of the most interesting among the country- 

seats to be found on the shores of the Lake of 

Garda is the old Palazzo Martinengo, belonging 

to the noble and ancient family of the Counts 
Martinengo Cesaresco of Brescia. The interest it awakens 
in the visitor is due not merely to its architectural or 
artistic merits, but also to its historical associations, which 
seem to invest the whole place with a sort of simple 
grandeur of aloofness from the newly painted smart 
little villas which have been cropping up of late along 
the beach. 

The ‘‘ Palazzo,’ so called because of its vast proportions, 
is situated a couple of miles from Sal6, half-way up the 
lake on the Lombard shore. 
building. 


It is a long two - storied 
According to an old Salodian writer the original 
plan was intended to have its length nearly the double 
of the present one. This hypothesis is supported by the 
fact that some foundations were discovered in the grounds 
at a distance from the great hall which would have brought 
it to the centre of the building instead of being, as it now 
is, at one end. It is also reported that this other wing was 
destroyed by a fire. The house was built in 1550 by the 
Marquis Sforza Pallavicini, Generalissimo of the Republic 
of Venice. The construction well represents the epoch to 
which it belongs, partaking at the same time of a stronghold 
and of a country-seat for disport and leisure. But here the 
traditional character still lingers on, at least on the outside. 
About the year 1640 it was bought by Count Camillo 
Martinengo Cesaresco, and many of its improvements are 
due to him, as, for instance, the park, reaching over the hill 
behind the house, and the marble fountains which form 
one of its charms. The somewhat stern look of the Palazzo 
is accentuated by the material used for its outer walls, a 
yellowish-grey stone, roughly cut, brought over from the 
quarries of St. Vigilio across the lake. The front does not 
present any particular feature, except perhaps the brackets 
running all along the facade under the projecting roof, which 
are a common characteristic of several fifteenth- and six- 
teenth-century buildings. The entrance at the back, with 
its massive wooden, weatherbeaten portals and the high 
vaulted porch, gives the impression of entering the outer 
court of a medieval castle. Through it one descends to the 
garden which dips into the lake in front of the house, 
The approach from the road (now at a much higher level 
than the entrance) was probably of secondary importance 
at the time when the house was built, since the road 
was then hardly practicable and the house must have 
been reached mainly from the sea. The small harbour 
now hardly conveys the idea of what it must have 
been in the old days if we lend belief to some descriptions ; 
the colossal caryatides, now sheltered in the large entrance 
hall, seem to give one a glimpse of the reality. It is said 
that they once adorned the harbour, and one of them, but 
roughly hewn, could be seen, until a few years ago, still 
standing in a quarry on the hillside. 
VOL. LITI—X 


rom the open hall on the ground floor, whose walls 
bear various inscriptions recording the names of illustrious 
guests of the house in centuries past, one ascends to the 
first floor. The long suites of rooms along the front and the 
back are separated by a gallery which ends at the big 
hall that is presumed to have been at the centre of the 
building. The coffered ceiling in dark oak is finely carved. 
A small passage leads out from it to an iron bridge which 
now crosses the road connecting the house with the park 
beyond. 

In its place once stood the small building probably raised 
by Count Camillo Martinengo. But about twenty years ago 
the road was widened and then the low archway had to 
be pulled down. Before crossing the bridge, one turns 
to the right on to a small terrace. There, in a niche in 
the wall, stands a very curious statue, called by the country 
people around ‘‘ La Madonna Mora” (The Black Madonna). 
The head, very finely chiselled, is in black marble. The 
robe, in reddish marble, falls in straight folds, giving the 
body a kind of bell-like shape; three heavy necklaces 
hang very low on the breast. Archzeologists have puzzled 
a great deal over the statue and they judged the head 
to be of Roman workmanship. Some thought it might 
represent the wife of a Doge (the Martinengo having 
been connected by marriage to a Ducal family), because 
of the chains and the stiff robe ; but the simpler and more 
likely solution seems to us to be that, as often happened 
in the past, the head of a pagan goddess was joined 
to the bell-like body in order to obtain the image of 
the ‘“‘ Black Madonna,” which is worshipped in several 
sanctuaries in Italy. This is all the more probable as the 
Lake of Garda was a favourite resort of the Romans. Some 
Roman foundations have been found in the very ground 
where the Villa now stands, and on the Rocca di Manerba 
once rose the famous temple to Minerva, from which the 
place took its name. 

On the other side of the bridge the park, chiefly planted 
with pines and cypresses, stretches upwards over the slope 
of the hill. On the even bit of ground at its foot is 
the fountain of Jupiter. The god, astride his eagle, is 
half hidden under the branches of the overhanging trees; 
and tall cypresses stand in half circle behind it, forming 
a dark background to the group. Other minor deities 
support the basin; at the left Saturn licks his finger as 
if anticipating the savoury bit he holds in his arms. To 
the right and left are lemon trees, enclosed in their frame- 
work of white columns, which in winter support the screen 
of wood and glasses that will protect them from the frost. 
Another fountain, also of mythological character, is in 
the lower garden. These old fountains, overgrown with 
moss and lichens, are, as I said, one of the most charming 
features of the gardens, besides the thick shrubs of laurel 
and oleander, the pine and ash trees and the long arched 
pergola of roses, all of which contribute to make of it a 
most picturesque and sheltered spot, 
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THE CASTLE OF MONTALTO, NEAR PAVIA. 





THE GREAT TERRACE AT THE BACK OF THE CASTLE. 
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AN OLD ITALIAN TERRACED 


Among the many remarkable personalities who have been 
the guests of the Villa must be mentioned Sir J. Hudson, 
who came to spend some time there when he was removed 
from his post as British Minister at Turin in 1863. The 
fishermen preserved for a long time the remembrance of 
his kind, simple ways; he delighted in going out fishing 
with them and called the place his “ Paradise.’’ Another 
English guest of high degree was Lady M. Montagu; in a 
letter to the Countess of Bute she describes the spot and the 
wonderful objects of art contained in the palace, in the 
most glowing words. But at the time of her visit, about 
1740, it had not yet undergone the bombardment by the 
Austrians in 1796, nor the pillage during the revolutionary 
riots of 1797. In the year 1796, a French ‘ Corps d’armée ”’ 
occupied Sal6, but in the meantime the troops of 
General Wurmser poured down on Salo to drive it back. 
It was then that a few Frenchmen had their retreat cut 
off and sought refuge within the ‘‘ Palazzo,’’ where they 
withstood a siege of ten days under the bombardment of 
an Austrian flotilla. Some of the holes can still be seen in 
the walls, which being 26 in. thick could, happily, resist the 
shock. French forces at last got the upper hand and the men 
were delivered. But the worst damages were doubtlessly 
inflicted in the following year, when—-the citizens of Saldé 
refusing to accept some humiliating terms from the French-- 
their town was given over to pillage. As could be expected, 
the churches and the finest houses were the first to suffer. 
The statues, except the ‘‘ Madonna Mora’’ in the Martin- 
engo gardens, were all mutilated, the fine Cordova leather 


GARDEN IN THE CASTLE. 


torn from the walls of the hall, the oak ceilings pulled 
down and burnt, and even the family portraits cut across 
their faces, as can still be seen of those hanging in 
the hall. 

The old place teems with tragic, heroic and passionate 
memories. There, in 1585, Paolo Giordano Orsini, Duke of 
3racciano, after having rid himself in a very summary way 
of his unfaithful wife, Isabella Orsini, and, according to 
old chronicles, disposed in a similar fashion of the husband 
of the woman he loved, came with her as his bride to hide 
his hard-won happiness. The lady, Vittoria Accoramboni, 
the same that Webster chose as the protagonist of one of 
his tragedies, is praised by all her contemporaries as a 
But the gods 
were jealous, or if we prefer to take a moral view of the 
story, retribution soon stepped in: after one year the Duke 
died suddenly and Vittoria went to meet a violent and 
cruel death in Padua. 

Now for a century and more the “ Palazzo” has found 
again its original character of a home of peace and delight 
in the loveliness of Nature, and few of its past owners could 
have felt and appreciated its peculiar and somewhat austere 
charm as its present mistress, Countess Evelina Martinengo 


woman of exceptional talents and beauty. 


Cesaresco, born Carrington, whose writings are well-known 
in both her homelands, and to whose kindness I am in- 
debted for these notes and for the pictures illustrating 
them. 

The Castle of Montalto near Pavia, rises on the top of a 
hill and commands a_ very fine view over the Lombard 
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THE MAIN FRONT OF THE 


plain. When the sky is clear one can see in the blue hazy 
distance the Maritime and Julian Alps. 

From some old documents one gathers that the Castle 
was first built in the twelfth century by the powerful house 
of the Belcredis, whose lordship ranged over fourteen dis- 
tricts around. The place remained a property of the same 
family even after the Castle had been abandoned, probably 
because of some siege which had left of it little more than 
a couple of towers and a few blackened walls. In 1474, 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan, constituted Montalto 
into a County and conferred the title of Counts on the 
descendants ‘of the elder branch of the house. But it was 
not until 1593 that the stately Renaissance palace as we 
see it to-day was built, with the terraced gardens in the old 
Italian style surrounding it on all sides. Of the ancient 
building nothing remained but one single tower, whose 
battlements were filled up, and the feudal prisons at its base, 
which were walled in and closed for ever. The terrace, 120 
yards long, in front of the house is shut at both ends by two 
lateral wings and is supported by a massive rampart. In the 
middle it projects over the gardens and is supported by six- 
teen granite pillars, which in their turn surround a high porch 
sheltering a statue of Diana. The gardens are disposed in 
various orders of terraces, enclosed by balustrades and con- 
nected by wide steps. Over the entrance of the gardens can 
still be seen the Belcredis arms and an inscription put there 
by Filippo Belcredi who raised the palace above the ruins 
of the ancient castle : “‘ Quod Majoris excogitaverant et decori 
suo et posteritatis ornamento exsolvit. Anno MDXCIIT.”’ 
In those times, and later, the place became a favourite 
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CASTLE OF MONTALTO. 


resort of arts and literature. In the seventeenth century 
Arcadia took possession of its woods and spacious lawns, 
there to hold its gatherings; the Arcadian Academy of the 
‘“* Affidati’’ of Pavia used to meet there for its congresses. 
Since the beginning of 1800 and for more than a century 
from that time the place passed from hand to hand in ever 
greater decay until shortly before the war it was bought 
by Commendatore Balduino of Genoa; he entrusted its 
restoration as well as the decoration of the interior to the 
architect G. Chevalley, of Turin, who devoted to it his 
technical skill and his artistic knowledge and taste. But the 
work of restoration did not stop at the palace and the gardens ; 
an excellent winding road was cut in the hill while the hill 
itself is being planted so as to transform it in a few years 
into a wood. Large quantities of water were collected and 
brought from a great distance to some big reservoirs for the 
service of the house and the fountains and water jets in 
the gardens. The building itself, when Commendatore 
Balduino became its owner, bore no trace of past splendour ; 
everything was in the most complete decay; one could see 
the sky through the rotten roof, the wide staircase had been 
partly destroyed, the ceilings of the first floor had fallen in, 
The photos I was able to obtain show better than any 
description the result of the architect’s efforts. A tower 
has been raised at one end in order to complete, as in the 
original plan, the symmetry of the whole. Everything was, 
happily, finished before the war, but the owner is still 
planning fresh embellishments to his already magnificent 
domain. 
LisA SCOPOLI, 








Mateo Hernandez. 





SEAL. 


URIEL CIOLKOWSKA wrote in the “ Inter- 

national Studio”’ recently that Mateo Hernandez 

was possibly the greatest living animal sculptor, 

and probably the greatest sculptor Spain has 
ever had in all its history; when I had spent an hour 
in his bare little studio, seven stories high, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Paris Zoo, I decided that she had not 
exaggerated. 

This Spanish sculptor works in diorite—the hardest of all 
stones. This is the stone in which the Egyptians worked and 
it is exceedingly heavy. With a block of diorite upon his 
shoulder Hernandez strides down to the Zoological Gardens, 
where he chooses his subject, and, setting the block upon an 
old box, he takes up his hammer and iron and begins to 
strike. At every stroke sparks fly. He has to work with 
bandaged hands and protected eyes. He makes no tenta- 
tive studies, no drawings, no clay models. He knows these 
animals and birds so well that he carries them complete in 
his head; and he never strikes a false stroke. Design, 
volume, pose, character, style, pattern—all compose them- 
selves in his mind simultaneously, and are evoked spon- 
taneously from the diorite, with a spirit and an intuitive 
skill that can only be likened to the great creative forces of 
Nature. 

Nothing can be changed, each stroke is made for good 
and all, yet even the refinements of a bird’s eye, beak, or 
feathers are carried out in all their delicacy by this master. 
The stone is made to express whatever he wants—the 
subtlety of a Mona Lisa smile, the wit and character of a 
bird’s eye, the backbone and muscle of a hippopotamus, 
the keen beak of a falcon, or the soft movements of a lion 
or leopard. 

Hernandez exhibits in the three different salons—the 
Salon Nationale des Beaux-Arts, the Salon d’Automne, and 
the Salon des Indépendants—thus demonstrating that work 
which is so fundamental and real can be appreciated by the 
most conservative and by those who steer a middle course, 
as well as by the extreme liberals. He belongs to all and 
to none. In fact, his sculpture contains the elements de- 
manded by each “school,” and enough to fill the spaces in 
between. His father was an architect and encouraged the 
young Mateo to observe Nature and to carve it in wood and 
in stone. His skill is partly the result of practice from an 
early age. 


His human portraits seem to me as important as those. of 
the birds and animals. He is just now working on the por 
trait of a Spanish dancer, said to be the most lovely woman 
in Paris; and I saw the beginnings of the heads of two men 
which make me believe that Hernandez will soon be among 
the chief portrait-sculptors in Europe or America. He will 
shortly be exhibiting in London and later in New York. 
His success is assured. 

He is so natural and essential in his work that one can 
attribute no influence to him, yet all the sculpture of the 
ages is synthesized in him. He is not like Epstein, or 
Mestrovic, or Bourdelle—he is not like Lauschausky, nor 
like Atkinson or Archipenko. He is just a strong and 
learned man with the mixed feelings of a cave-dweller, an 
Egyptian and a naturalist, at once an intellectual and a 
boy who reproduces what he sees, as though by instinct, in 
the most majestic and eternal manner without the slightest 
apparent effort or affectation. His surfaces are polished, 
his figures fill space with a volume of design that is delicat: 
and yet rock-like. Every necessary gradation of shape is 
recorded without the loss of dignity or simplification. In a 
fervour of admiration a friend once exclaimed : “ But /iou 
do you do it, Hernandez ?”’ 
caressed his 
that is all.” 

It would not be too much to say that there is not an 
artist living who has the particular qualities shown by this 
young Spaniard. Looking down the history of animal 
sculpture there is no doubt that he can only be compared 
with the greatest of all ages, and it is safe to state that in 
the matter of the rendering of birds no one has surpassed 
him. His technique is at once that of the’ancients and that 
of the most modern. It would give an enormous impetus to 
this kind of work in England if a class under him could be 
started in connection with the London Zoo. It would 
greatly add to our national architecture if more attention 
were paid to the stone carving used in its decoration, and 
there must surely be many young students of sculpture 
who would benefit from the inspiration to be found in the 
work of Hernandez. Such work is particularly suited to 
the English climate, where the practical outside use 0! 
mural decoration is problematical, but where the habit 0! 
using finely-carved stone would add to the beauty of our 
buildings and the inspiration of our streets. 


He smilingly replied, as h« 
“Eagle”: “It is done with love and patience, 
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MATEO HERNANDEZ. 





Plate IT. June 1923. 


AQUADORA. 


By Mateo Hernandez. 


This wood-cavving was exhibited in Paris in 1920 















MATEO HERNANDEZ. 
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HEAD OF A MAN. VULTURE (BLACK GRANITE). 





LEOPARD (BLACK GRANITE) IN THE POSSESSION OF BARON ROTHSCHILD. 
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MARABOU. BY MATEO HERNANDEZ. 


Purchased by the French State for the Luxembourg. 








MATEO HERNANDEZ. 


EAGLE. BY ATEO HERNA 


Executed in diorite. 
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THE OLD COURT HOUSE, HAMPTON COURT, FROM THE GARDEN. 


The last home of Sir Christopher Wren. 





/ 


The Old Court House, Hampton Court. 
The Home of N. E. Lamplugh, Esq. 





A medal struck to commemorate 


T is said that a man is known by his works, but it is 
equally true that a man is too often smothered by his 
works. To many the name Shakespeare stands not 
for a healthy, vital, intelligent human being, native of 
Stratford-on-Avon in the County of Warwickshire, but for 
a large tome of Comedies and Tragedies. Shakespeare, 
however, was more than a bundle of Comedies and Tragedies. 
We are unfair to ourselves when we judge him by his works, 
because they express what was divinest in him without 
expressing what was humdrum, vulgar or insincere. 


“T am fire and air; my other elements 
I give to baser life ”’ 


cries Cleopatra in the exultation of her death. At such a 
moment of passionate emotion she can discard her frailties. 
She can identify herself with the essences within her which 
are sublime. But because in great artists this sublime 
quality is given eternal expression while the baser elements 
turn again like their bodies to earth, we do well to remem- 
ber that these baser elements existed, for they are the common 
factor between ourselves, Shakespeare, and Wren. All men 
are not noble, but all men are base in the sense that they 
are of common clay. Shakespeare and Wren were base and 
had to die like other men. When we remember this they 
become an inspiration to us, but when we ignore their baser 
elements we destroy a common tie. When we talk of them 
in terms of drama, literature, and architecture, we disperse 
their humanity and they become remote. 

Wren has suffered from lack of humanity more than most 
men for this reason : that he was an architect, and so power- 
ful a creator and inventor that his creations seem to have 
made the backbone of his life. Take away his work and, 
despite the Parentalia, nothing is left. His character was 
of that simplicity of greatness which can be described only 
in generalities as that he was modest, gentle, brilliant— 
generalities so gencial that they mean nothing particular. 
The Parentalia, over and above its account of his experi- 
ments, mathematics, inventions and architecture, deals 
with him as a personality in a way so perfunctory as to prove 
that it was written by someone sufficiently familiar with him 
not to know what he was like ; and most of the original letters 
and writings in the heirloom copy are either by his father 
or by his son, though the letter to his first wife (he married 





the completion of St. Paul's. 


twice) is certainly a most charming record of the man him- 
self. The biographies of Wren are but ostentatious catalogues 
of his works, valuable in their way. And generally speaking, 
the fact that he was eminent as an architect seems to have 
led the world to agree that he was negligible as a human 
being. In fact, until the bicentenary celebrations, to speak 
of Wren was but a short way of saying St. Paul’s, Hampton 
Court, the City churches, and Greenwich Hospital, in which 
he demonstrates in small the whole weakness of modern 
architecture which, to the world’s loss and to its own almost 
total extinction, has allowed itself to be divested of its human 
associations. 

It is with some relish, therefore, that one turns to linger 
for a moment in the village of Hampton Court. Standing 
on Hampton Court Bridge you may look on one side at the 
Palace, or, on the other, almost into the garden of Wren’s 
house. You may take a peep into a passage of Wren’s life 
which has been curiously neglected. The Old Court House 
which you see here is the last of Wren’s homes—the last mile- 
stone on the road—and it stands to-day altogether as it did 
when Wren rebuilt it in 1708, with cool gardens stretching 
down to the river, cunningly screened by trees. Its front 
faces the Green—modest, red, retiring, wearing a hidden 
smile as though laughing at secrets inside. Here Wren 
becomes once more a personality, intense with life, a small 
cheerful man living in England on the same ground as we, 
visiting London, sitting in the garden, hatching vast schemes 
within an abnormally active brain. He is human now when 
you catch him in his home amongst his books and intimacies. 
He is inhuman when you see him frowning from the dome of 
St. Paul’s. 

In 1708, when he took it, the Paper House, as it was then 
called, was already old. Hitherto it had been the official 
residence of the Surveyor-General of the Works—an ancient 
half-timbered mansion set in a garden that extended “for 
a distance of 327 ft. behind the house tc the Thames.”’ Wren 
obtained it at the nominal rent of {10 a year for fifty years, 
because William III had not paid him his pension for some 
time—one of the peculiarities of that niggardly and impe- 
cunious monarch—and set himself to transform the half- 
timbered house into an ideal home. For he reconstructed 
it entirely of brick, making it very plain and square and red 
outside, with big windows and an unassuming but prettily 
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acutely conscious of its preciousness 
has been able successfully to undo 
what had been mis-done. For example, 
when Mr. Lamplugh came into posses- 
sion of the house, he found it all 
divided up into partitions, the place 
a veritable rabbit-warren. [Even the 
drawing-room had not been spared. 
It was partitioned off into two rooms : 
a division obviously artificial, not only 
from the whole character of the room, 
but also from the fact that the parti- 
tioner, in gaining entrance to the further 
division, found himself so hampered by 
the placing of the partitions that he 
had to cut his door skew-eye, slantwise, 
in order to get in at all. The door is 
still there, but the partition is gone, 
and the room has regained its pristine 
splendour, though it is now probably 
grander than it was in Wren’s day 
on account of the magnificent collec- 
tion of furniture possessed by the 
owner. It is now known as the Red 
Drawing-room, and is treated in van- 
dvke brown and gold, all the woodwork 
docrs and panelling being brown. The 
beautiful doorway illustrated on p. 199 
is undoubtedly by Kent. The architrave 
has a double Greek key pattern in relief, 
conceived doorway fronting the river. This is the garden picked out in gold, and the panels have egg-and-tongue 
entrance illustrated on page 203. In his day the ceremonial enrichments. The furniture in this room is of different 
approach to Hampton Court was by water. Up from London periods; there are Stuart chairs, walnut pieces, English 
by barge came the lords and ladies in their great wigs and lacquer, painted Heppelwhite, and Chinese Chippendale ; 
gallant costumes. Anchoring at the 
terrace which he had constructed by 
the riverside (he, no doubt, greeting 
them from his arbour there), Sir Chris- 
topher’s guests bowed themselves across 
the wide lawns, under the tulip tree, 
into the shadows of the lower hall, 
whence he would lead them up the 
staircase to the drawing-room on the 
first floor, a room as nearly as possible 
of the geometrical proportion,* which 
had (and still has) five great Wren 
windows looking across the garden to 
the river again. 





THE BLUE BEDROOM. 


This drawing-room, the most mag- 
nificent room of the house, was deco- 
rated like the rest of the interior by 
Wren himself, but as the room was 
subsequently re-decorated by Kent, 
there remains little trace of the master’s 
work there. Indeed, most of the interior 
of the house has been altered and en- 











riched, probably by Kent, and again 
altered and indubitably spoiled by 
some Victorian Philistine. Fortunately, 
however, the house has been now for 
some time in the careful hands of Mr. 
Norman Lamplugh, its owner, who, 


* The length being double the width and 


the height one-third of the length. RED DRAWING-ROOM. 
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A DOORWAY IN THE RED DRAWING-ROOM. 
Designed by William Kent, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


AN UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT OF WREN AT ABOUT THE AGE OF SIXTY. 


From a painting by Closterman. 


and the paintings on the walls include portraits by Largilliére, 
Reynolds, Raeburn, Lely, and Janssens. The Madonna 
and family above the chimneypiece is attributed to Andrea 
del Sarto. 

Beneath one of the tapestries there is a glass cabinet of 
curios which contains amongst other things an original letter 
written by Wren to Sir William Farmor at scme date un- 
known, probably previous to his retirement to the Old 
Court House, for he seems to be full of the cares of office. 
He can “goe noe whither,” he says, “till the King be settled 
at Windsor”; and he proceeds: “You are happy who can 
enjoy your quiet in a garden undisturbed, with wealth and 
plenty about you ; we are bound to our good behaviour un- 
certain wet way the next wind may tosse us.”’ Another 
object of extreme interest in this cabinet is the medal struck 
in honour of the completion of St. Paul’s. It is of silver, and 
an elevation of the cathedral decorates one side, while the 
other has a bust of Wren himself. The bust, presenting an 
unusual profile of Wren’s face, should be compared with 
that on the similar Wadham medal. 

[t is easily possible to imagine the’small, benevolent, active 
figure of the old man stumping about from one room to 


another. You sce him peer at a bookcase, take down a 
treatise on some abstruse scientific subject, place it unde 
his arm, and climbing softly down the staircase, pass through 
the hall, the small flagged courtyard, the iron gate, into th 
garden where the sun strikes suddenly upon the bones ol 
his face, hitherto softened by the shadows of the hous 
From under their heavy lids the black and brilliant eyes with 
their odd air of mockery wander lazily about the sunnj 
garden, watching the flight of a bird, the fall of a petal, the 
current on the river ; and rest finally upon the seat under th 
great tulip tree where he loves to sit for hours perfectly 
silent ‘‘in contemplation and studies.” The eyes are, 
perhaps, the remarkable feature of this face. In addition 
to their hard, mocking, knowing expression, they seem to 
contain somewhere in their blackness a terrible intelligenc 
as if they could scarcely support the burden of the mind they 
reflect. The intellect behind them endeavours, as it were, 
to burst by means of them into some sort of articulation. 
While in one’s conception of Wren the humorous mouth 
appears always rigidly closed, and the jaw set as in a deter 
mined silence, the eyes are for ever in the act of speech. As 
he sits in the shadow of the tree they become blind with deep 
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THE BOW ROOM OVERLOOKING THE GREEN. 


thought, and the shade of reflection seems to close over the 
parchment skin drawn tightly across the mouth, jaw, ridge 
of the nose, high yet rounded cheekbones, and bony struc- 
ture of the forehead; a head set in a great mould, small, 
broad, tight, hard as stone, indicative of prodigious work, 
of exuberance, of power, of moral strength ; and illumined ty 
a curious mixture of universal wisdom and cockney cheer- 
fulness. In the outward expression there is something of the 
saturnine raillery of an old raven. Within, we know there 
is serenity, patience, sweetness, temperance in all things, 
humour, absurd modesty, and the ability to conceive the 
finest palaces and homes in England. 

The two portraits of Wren illustrated here have never 
before been published. They belong to Mr. Lamplugh, and 
hang in the dining-room of The Old Court House. From 
the Red Drawing-room on the first floor a few steps take one 
to the Bow Room, another reception room decorated in 
the grand manner, containing a handsome bay treatment, 
which (it is pretty certain) was originally Wren’s bedroom. 
Immediately below, with a corresponding bay lit by three big 
windows looking over the Green, lies the dining-room. This 
is the actual room in which Wren dined soon after his last 
yearly visit to St. Paul’s, having sat, probably with a sensa- 
tion of awe, under the dome which he had made. He dined 


¥ 2 





and then, as his custom was, dozed in his armchair before the 
fire; where his servant, thinking him a long time over his 
meal, found him dead. The event is commemorated by an 
inscription which can be seen beside the fireplace in the 
illustrations on page 204, which runs thus :— 


IN THIS ROOM DIED 
SIR 
CHRISTOPHER WREN 
in the evening of the 
25th Day of February 
1723. 


Aetat or. 


The decoration of this room remains as Wren left it. The 
heavy panelling is his own, the wood is red pine. The fur- 
niture, which belongs of course to the owner, consists of 
Chippendale chairs, a Sheraton sideboard, and an early 
piano by Murzio Clementi, called the father of the pianoforte. 
The portraits of Wren which hang on the walls have not the 
character of the Kneller portrait in the National Portrait 
Gallery, which is without any doubt whatever the most 
powerful likeness of Wren which exists, but it must be re- 
membered that Kneller painted him at the age of eighty- 
one, when his face had obtained its greatest significance 
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THE DINING-ROOM IN WHICH WREN DIED. 
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without losing its vitality, while the portraits which belong 
to Mr. Lamplugh show him in the prime of life with features 
less marked by time and character. The painting of the head 
and shoulders, by Closterman, is contemporary ; it shows him 
as a rather florid middle-aged man. It is dated by the 
brown full-bottomed wig, which was in fashion when Wren 
was about sixty, before white wigs came in. The second 


no doubt had interesting tales to relate of a house that was 
already ancient when he took it ; and to us it is a satisfaction 
to know that did he revisit the place, he would find it not so 
very much changed—not unrecognizable. Though he 
became possessed of it in 1708 he did not finally retire there 
until 1718, when he was driven from the post of Surveyor- 
General by the machinations of the German creatures of 





AN UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT OF WREN. 


From a painting by Cipriant. 


This hangs between the large portraits in the lower illustration opposite. 


portrait, which was made from an engraving, also in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Lamplugh, was done by Cipriani, who painted the 
statecoach. It isnot known from what material Cipriani took 
his likeness of Wren, for he came to England after Wren’s 
death, but it is presumed that he got it from a sketch by an 
eye-witness. A drawing of St. Paul’s and a T-square are 
prominent in the painting. Here the white wig is observable. 
Another memento of Wren consists of a front doorway 
from one of the London houses in which he lived at St. 
Mary-at-Hill. Mr. Lamplugh acquired it, and has erected it 
in the lower hall, where it makes a very apposite and beauti- 
ful decoration. The over-door and brackets are richly 
treated, the brackets—and this is curious indeed—being 
hollowed out so that they exist simply as pieces of carving. 
The detail on p. 202, on which this doorway is illustrated, 
shows in addition the fine Wren cornice to the lower hall. 
There is much more that might be told of this remarkable 
house; of the Death Room, where every owner but its first 
and greatest has died, or of the secret door stuffed up with 
sawdust—for it is a place of stirring memories. Wren himself 


George I. Wren was then eighty-six years old, at an age 
when his downfall might easily have embittered the remaining 
years of his life, but on the contrary his son writes in one of 
the famous passages of Paventalia—“ He then betook himself 
to a Country Retirement, saying only with the Stoick ;—Nunc 
me jubet fortuna expeditius philosophart.—In which Recess, 
free from worldly Affairs, he passed the greatest Part of the 


five last following years of his life in Contemplation and 


Studies and principally in the Consolation of the holy 
Scriptures ; cheerful in Solitude and as well pleased to die in 
the Shade as in the Light.”’ 

Should he return to-day he would see again his square, 
two-storied house covered by trees, his porch, his flagged 
courtyard, his tulip tree, now one of the largest and oldest 
in all England, his garden lipped by the Thames, and across 
the wav his palace standing brick for brick as it did two hun- 
dred years ago when he himself made the last additions. 
St Monumentum requiris circumspice. Here as in the 
place of his burial the old epitaph would still apply. 

H. DE C, 











Random Idylls: 


A Legacy of the Ceesars. 





A Performance at the Colosseum. 


ALF in sun, half in shadow, we sat among 

peasants and mothers and little children. Sellers 

of mineral water, of beer in glasses, and of 

chocolate, pushed up and down, everyone was 
talking and laughing and chaffing, a great wall of people, 
looking mauve in the sunlight, everywhere flickering with 
paper fans, yellow and violet, scarlet and green. 

Punctually at 4 o'clock entered the procession of per- 
formers---at their head a sort of marshal, in black hat and 
mantle, on a white horse, and behind him toreadors, picadors, 
matadors, and whatever else perform upon the sand of Spanish 
arenas. As I am not sure of the proper titles I will call the 
mounted spearmen picadors, the ubiquitous men with the 
many-coloured cloaks, toreadors ; the men with the harpoons, 
bandilleros; and the man with the rapier and the scarlet 
cloak, matador. In rear of the procession were two teams 
of horses with harness for the dragging away of bodies. 
Round the arena went the procession, and popular petr- 
formers {as it were the Hobbs or Hearne of this southern 
sport) went separately round by the audience, bowing and 
sunning themselves in their popularity. Admirers threw 
their caps into the ring, to have them tossed back again by 
his famous hand—one especial enthusiast threw his coat. 
There was something a little smacking of the opera in the 
movements of these professionals, with their tinsel and 
their many colours, their short tripping runs, and tight little 
silken breeches. 

But it was time for the ritual to end and the fight 


begin. 


The picadors had gone out while this ceremony was going 
on, and had exchanged their gay and lissom mounts for old 
and rheumatic horses which, with bandaged eyes and un 
certain steps, piloted on each side by a groom in yellow and 
scarlet, and carrying on their bony back the orange-trousered 
picador with his lance, high-peaked saddle, and large leathern 
stirrups, could only be kept upright by propping their rump 
against the wooden barricade of the arena. Poor cadaverous 
outcasts of a horse-loving nation, now for the last time has 
the girth been tightened round your apparent ribs and the 
bit been forced into your reluctant mouth. A few minutes 
of dust and tumult in the blind darkness of your bandage 
and all will be over. Your stiff-legged carcase will be dragged 
away to the leather factory or the sausage shop, your spirit 
free to tread the asphodel meadows. It is not, perhaps, 
so much the cruelty to the animal that is displeasing. It is 
already so nearly moribund that its sensibility cannot be 
acute. But it is astonishing that it should be such a joy to 
a people whose very name for “gentleman” signifies “ horse- 
man ”’ to see a defenceless and work-worn horse so unfittingly 
and indecently brought to his end. 

By now all is ready. The horses are propped against tli 


barricade, the toreadors ranged in open order about th 


Greeted by a roar from the whole ring of the audience the 
bull runs in. 

I don’t quite knew what I had expected the bull to do on 
entering the sunny, sanded arena—look round daze, 
perhaps, and paw che ground and bellow. But without 


sound or a pause—a long straight line from horns to rum}? 











RANDOM IDYLLS: 


he comes running in—purposive, swift—straight for the 
skirmishing line of toreadors he goes, singles out his man and 
bears down upon him. The man turns tail, and with one 
leap is over the barricade, a six-foot vault. And over, too, 
goes the bull. I was never more surprised than when I saw 
that thunderous mass get over six foot of solid fencing. For 
a moment I thought there might be a panic. But there is 
another barricade before the audience; a door is shut across 
the passage, and the charging bull finds himself running 
into the arena once again. 

And now begins the harrying and teasing by the toreadors. 
One after another entices him to charge his waving cloak, 
one after another slips aside, and the bull with head down 
and then a vicious and powerful upward kick of head and fore- 
legs, is charging nothing but air and waving mantle. Gradu- 
ally he is enticed to where sits the picador on his propped 
horse. The grooms, heaving and pushing, manceuvre the 
blindfolded broken horse as nearly as possible head on, the 
picador lowers his lance to the ready, loosing from the stirrup 
his orange-trousered leg on the side where the bull seems 
With head 


down and flying tail, the bull at last finds something more 


likely to attack, and then comes the charge. 


solid than air and waving mantles. Over goes horse, over 
goes picador, like a house of cards on a shaken table. And 
here it is seen that the bull is a true sportsman. The horse 
is on the ground, the pinned picador is being helped to his 
feet, but the bull makes no attempt to savage the helpless 
heap. He looks upon the destruction he has wrought, then 
turns again to the tormenting toreadors and their dancing 
cloaks. Sometimes the horse is heaved up again, sometimes 
he is dead or immovable. A blow with a-dagger between the 
ears, and his stiff-legged carcase lies quiet against the 
barricade. 

Perhaps two picadors have now been charged and crumpled 
up. It is the turn of the bandilleros. Cruel as this is, it 
needs considerable nerve and skill. Armed with a large 
coloured javelin in each hand, the bandillero, with head 
down and watchful eye, holds the weapons well before him, 
his wrists bent and the points rather depressed. The torea- 
dors manceuvre the bull into position opposite, the bull 
runs at the man, and the man runs at the bull. With a toss 
of his lowered head the bull goes by, and sticking to the nape 
of his neck are the two coloured javelins. The bandillero 
bows to the applause of the crowded seats, the bull, stung 
by the points, irritably swings his neck, and tosses about his 
nose from which the saliva has begun to come in a long string. 

Once more the toreadors incite and evade. Twice again 
do the bandilleros run upon the running bull, and six bright 


javelins now swing from his neck. 
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The bull paws the sand, looking this way and that on his 
many adversaries. The dust rises against the sunlight, as 
the incense smoke rose from the high altar at the morning’s 
Mass. Where the light strikes athwart his body you can 
see it is shining with sweat and blood. 

And now the last scene is at hand. Among the moving 
toreadors, with their cloaks of mauve or crimson, yellow or 
blue, appears the matador, holding his rapier beneath a 
scarlet cloak. Gradually the toreadors interfere less and 
less, and the matador is left alone to show his skill upon the 
bull. This side and that he holds his scarlet cloak; now 
under his right arm the animal charges impetuously, now 
under his left. Lightly the man eludes; and in his right hand 
is the rapier. Oh, foolish great tired animal, why do you 
always still attack the unresisting scarlet of the cloak, when 
there is all the time, on this side or on that, the alert tense 
body in its tight silken breeches and dancing tinsel ? But it 
is always the cloak that is caught, and then loosened, on 
those great horns. This way and that, and round and about, 
go bull and cloak and man, till the audience is on tip-toe 
with the skill and certainty of the fencing. And so at last 
he holds his rapier out an arm's length in front. For the 
last time the bull rushes. With a perfect aim the rapier 
pierces his spine at the back of the neck, and the matador 
leaps lightly aside. There he stands, the bull, in the trampled 
arena, the coloured javelins at his neck, a gleam here and 
there of sweat and blood upon his back, beaten but game to 
the end. With lowered head he looks once more round on 
matador and toreador and bandillero, and then suddenly, 
without sound, there in the sunlight gently lays his great 
body down against the barricade, and turns his legs up 
underneath him as though he would rest. But it is his last 
long rest. The matador has done his work. As the vanquished 
animal gently lays himself down, the people rise in one 
mass to applaud, the matador bows and wipes his blade upon 
the scarlet cloak, the team comes in with a cracking of whips 
for the carcase, one cuts a piece of the ear off, a trophy for 
his conqueror. And so, with a whoop and a cry, and a 
waving of fans and handkerchiefs, the dead bull is whirled 
out of the sandy arena, men sweep the trampled floor, and 
the sellers of beer and chocolate once again push their 
raucous way through the vibrant multitude. 

The whole had taken twenty minutes. Six bulls would 
be killed in a night. Out of the sun and the clamour we went 
into the quiet corridor behind, and from a window looked 
down into the bull stables below. Two black bulls, their 
legs turned underneath them, lay there, where no man was, 
dreaming in the sunshine and leisurely chewing a cud. 


W.. 











The Great Western Railway War Memorial, 
Paddington Station, London. 


Designed by T. S. Tait and C. Sargeant Jagger. 


With Photographs by F. R. Yerburv. 
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Of this memovial the figure of the soldier is by C. Sargeant Jaggcy and the design of the monument 
by T. S. Tait. It consists of Aberdeen grey granite, second statuary mavble with a black Belgian 


marble band, and Portland stone: and the figure is castin bronze. The height of the figure is 7 ft. 8in. 
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A DETAIL OF THE FIGURE OF THE SOLDIER. BY C. SARGEANT JAGGER. 








St. Katherine’s Church, Hammersmith. 





Designed by Robert Atkinson. 


T. KATHERINE’S, Hammersmith, marks, perhaps, 
as important an epoch in church building as has 
occurred since the revival following the Oxford move- 
ment of the last century. 

The Gothic revival in architecture of that period was 
marked by great sincerity in building and scholarship in 
design, and produced many wonderful modern churches, of 
which St. Mary Abbot and St. Augustine, Kilburn, may be 
instanced ; but to-day building costs have increased so 
tremendously that church building has become a serious 
concern. St. Katherine’s, Hammersmith, is an attempt to 
meet the question of cost by the introduction of what may 
be called unorthodox materials into church construction ; for 
although steel building is no new thing, no entirely new 
church on the lines of a steel-framed building has so far 
been attempted. 

Besides the question of cost, speed in erection is also an 
important factor. St. Katherine’s was completed and fin- 
ished in a little over six months in place of the usual twelve 
months or longer. And a church of lofty proportions has 
been achieved at a cost of £16,000, a cost which would have 
been doubled under the old conditions of building. 

The grand effect of the building is achieved by simplicity 
of mass and proportion. The interior is one large hall, 45 ft. 
in width and 45 ft. in height, barrel vaulted, with a chancel 
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With Photographs by F. R. Yerbury. 
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of slightly smaller width and elevation, which is raised several 
steps above the general nave level. The internal vista 
focuses into the baldacchino of orange and_ blue-green 
velvet, above which is a painted lunette. The whole interior 
is painted dead white except for the dado, which is black, 
and has a brick-red band as skirting, and surrounding the 
radiator recesses. 

The general seating (for 500) is of pine, stained blue, and 
the organ loft and pulpit and the font and bells and old fit 
tings from St. Katherine Coleman have been re-used, together 
with several of the old monuments from that City church. 

Externally the church is severely plain, relying solely on 
the texture of the brickwork and what effect the essential 
doorways and windows can give. Perhaps unintentionally, 
the building has a character similar to the early Christian 
churches of Italy, which only serves to show that logical 
building can and will produce an individuality or expression 
of its own quite apart from the usual architectural trimmings. 

St, Katherine’s, Hammersmith, it may be added, was built 
from funds secured from the sale of the site of St. Katherine 
Coleman, one of the condemned City churches. 

The question of acoustics has been considered, and any ill 
effects due to the barrel vaulting counteracted by padding 
with a special process of the whole of the west wall of the 
nave, with very successful results. 
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THE STEEL 
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OF THE CHURCH. 




















ST. KATHERINE’S CHURCH, HAMMERSMITH. 





Plate III. June 1923. 
A GENERAL VIEW. 


Robert Atkinson, Architect. 


St. Katherine’s, Hammersmith, is the first entirely steel-framed church that has ever been erected. 
Built from funds secured by the sale of one of the City churches, it cost sixteen thousand pounds, 


and was completed in a little over six months. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH LOOKING TOWARDS THE CHOIR. 





Exhibitions. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—The Royal Academy Exhibition this 
year is much like any other—perhaps the standard is not quite 
up to that of last year. It is always a little puzzling to know 
just why certain things obtained wall-space, and the ways of the 
authorities in this respect certainly appear rather inscrutable. 
But the Academy is what most people expect : it is composed of 
the usual medley—something for everybody—otherwise there 
would not be such a large “‘gate.”’ Perhaps this is the right 
way to run an art exhibition—it certainly is a successful way. 
There is nothing about the tone of the Academy that is so 
“exclusively high-brow”’ as to freeze out the ordinary individual 
who wishes to have his taste for art gratified; and, after all, 
there never has been an exhibition at Burlington House but had 
something good in it. We all find what we look for. 

“The Women Going to the Sepulchre” (96), the diploma work 
of Mr. R. Anning Bell, has good qualities. Mr. Bell is one of 
our few decorators who might have approached somewhere near 
the level of Puvis de Chavannes. He has not done so, but there 
is always some definite underlying thought in his work which 
impelled its production—it is never just a faked-up subject, 
but the motive evolved the painting, not the other way round, 
as is, unfortunately, so often the case. 

As a painter pure and simple, that is to say, a manipulator of 
paint for the mere joy in the material, Mr. Philip Connard is the 
most painter-like of any of the Members or Associates. He 
always uses paint with the frank admission that it is paint, and 
does not try to make it appear like some other material, as so 
many others do. He translates his subjects into terms of paint. 
The trouble with his portraits is that he treats the faces of his 
sitters in a too summary manner; they have no more interest for 
him than a piece of drapery—perhaps less. Therefore, in some 
respects his landscapes are more generally satisfactory, a very 
good example of which is “ Kensington Gardens” (113). The 
various types of people he introduces are in keeping with the 
character of the gardens, and are conceivably the kind of people 
one might meet there any day. Mr. Connard uses deliberate 
schemes of colour, and thus always preserves a sense of unity 
in his work. 

One always obtains great satisfaction from the work of Mr. 
George Clausen, and his sincere workmanship and knowledge of 
the use of his material are refreshing among so much sticky work 
in the exhibition. His pastoral scenes are genuinely of the 
country ; one feels that he loves it. ; 

There is a very lively little painting by the late Mark Fisher, 
R.A. (456), which has the freedom of a Sickert. 

As for the portraits, there is nothing specially outstanding. 
Sir W. Orpen shows many of the kinds of portraits which one 
associates with his name—they are neither better nor worse than 
usual. There are some small portraits by Mr. Dod Procter, 
which are simply and sincerely painted in a rather severe method, 
that has in it no striving after effect. His picture called 
“Lilian” (448) is one of the most soundly painted portraits in 
the whole show. 

In the water-colour room, a small painting in tempera by 
Mr. Maxwell Armfield, ‘‘ The Scarlet Squirrel” (753), pleased me 
immensely. If anyone wishes to know just how pictures should 
be painted in tempera they cannot do better than examine 
closely this little work. The picture in this medium by 
Mr. Joseph Southall, called “‘The Barquentine” (692), is also 
worth study. 

The small portrait painted in gouache called “Little Girl in 
Blue and White ”’ (779), by Mr. William O. Miller, is very well 
drawn, but the blue is rather too dominant. 

Mr. R. J. E. Moony’s work this year shows a distinct advance 
in clarity of colour (730 and 737). He is not now relying so much 
upon the mystery of tone, but has come more out into the open, 
and the result is a decided gain to his art. 

Among the etchings Mr. George Belcher shows distinguished 


work. It is remarkable, the convincing way he has revived an 
old method of etching and aquatint, and the results he obtains 
are very interesting. One feels that when Mr. Belcher has 
“taken from life’ an individual there will be no escape for that 
person—he will be put down exactly as the eagle eye of the 
artist sees him ! 

The sculpture is on about the same level as usual—there is 
nothing very surprising. Perhaps the best thing there is Mr. 
Gilbert Bayes’s “The Unfolding of Spring” (1541), which is a 
self-contained and complete composition in the round. 

Among the portrait busts “An Italian Lady” (1409), by 
Bushka Kosminski, appeals by its quiet and dignified beauty. 

The architectural drawings are, as usual, a feature of the 
Royal Academy, and it is interesting to observe the change 
which has come over the outlook of the architect. He now sees 
things with more imagination : his designs are no longer merely 
dry plans, but he embellishes his work with various natural 
features, which make it more understandable to the ordinary 
public. Now one can see exactly how one’s house will look 
when finished. The line of demarcation between the painter and 
the architect is becoming less pronounced. In some particular 
cases it would be almost difficult to determine where one 
leaves off and the other begins. Take, for instance, “Sketch 
for the Development of a Steep Hillside in Brazil” (1266), by 
Mr. Barry Parker, which has in it some of the elements of 
modern painting, 

There is now a human factor in architects’ drawing which 
before was absent. They get the feeling of “body ’’; their things 
do not look so—shall we say “spectral’’ ?—as they used to, 
anyway to the layman. “Sketch Design for Colour Decoration” 
(1281), by Mr. Robert Atkinson, is carried out in simple washes 
in a painter-like way, and gives a very good idea of the result 
of the design when it will have materialized. ‘House at 
Twickenham” (1257) is very attractive, and shows the homeli- 
ness of a house already built. 

The design for a “War Memorial in Ante-Chapel, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge” (1221), by Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, is solid 
in appearance, and is kept well within a definite shape ; it has the 
feeling of something which has grown up out of the earth, and 
not just been dumped upon it. ‘War Memorial Chapel, 
St. Mary’s College, Chesterfield”’ (1207), by Mr. A. Gilbert Scott, 
shows an interior which is beautifully proportioned, and with 
the cool scheme of colour in which it is decorated gives a sense 
of quietness and of peace. 

There is a very well-carried-out drawing of “An Ink Factory” 
(1244), done almost like an old coloured engraving. Sometimes 
architects are inclined to mix their styles too much in their 
water-colour drawings; nor do they take into sufficient con- 
sideration the mere weight of colours they introduce : sometimes, 
too, they leave blank white spaces between them, with the 
result that very often they get lop-sided effects because their 
colours are not kept in right relationship. This is exactly where 
the drawing of the ink factory is so good—tt is carried out in 
one method. 

The great advance in taste which has come about in recent 
years in the design of buildings generally is nothing short of 
marvellous. Any train journey through the country will prove 
this. One sees again and again cottages that are absolutely 
in their right place, and houses forming perfect little clusters, 
enhancing and completing the beauty of the surrounding country. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERIES.—Mr. Glyn Philpot, R.A., appears 
to live in an atmosphere of medizvalism which entirely beclouds 
his pictorial outlook, for in his pictures he is continually recon- 
structing the atmosphere of the past. He does not seem very 
much related to the modern “improvements” which have taken 
place in art. 

We might consider Mr. Philpot the Rolls-Royce of painting 
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his workmanship has in it a finish and a smoothness that is quite 
admirable. Most of his paintings are made with the deliberate 
process associated with the building of some mechanism—all the 
parts are fitted together with the exact knowledge of how they 
will operate when finished. No room is left for quick response 
to inspiration or emotion that might occur during this process, 
which is relentlessly pursued to the end. In some ways this is 
very satisfactory, it gives one that pleasure in craftsmanship 
always felt in the presence of a good piece of furniture—say, a 
Heppelwhite chair. But painting is not just a craft, and cannot 
end there; the craft is only the method by which the artist 
conveys his thoughts to the public. A beautiful violin is not 
musically expressive until it is played on. There is much to 
admire in Mr. Philpot’s work, but it, nevertheless, remains 
outside the state of artistic evolution at which our age appears 
to have arrived. 

“Man with Scarf” (3) has a considerable amount of character 
in it, and is modelled in that capable manner which is perhaps 
this artist’s strongest point. ‘‘ Fascista’’ (22) is a most success- 
ful remembrance of an old master: the little bit of sky seen 
through the archway, which comes against the outline of the 
cheek, is very satisfying, and put in with a just appreciation of 
its value. But “ Boy with Spear” (20) is the high-water mark of 
Mr. Philpot’s achievement—it nearest approaches the dignity of 
a Titian. But why all these dressed-up figures? Why cannot 
he paint persons in the dress of the period in which he lives ? 
Surely this is one of his great weaknesses—having to rely upon 
picturesque costumes to give him his inspiration. ‘‘The For- 
saken Goddess”’ (27) is interesting because it arouses curiosity, 
and does not make its appeal through mere representation, but 
by a touch of artificiality which makes it art. Sometimes the 
posing of the subject is too obvious—as in “Student with a 
Book”’ (41)—and the painter is too prone to generalization in his 
treatment of hands, he does not always get individual character 
into them. ‘Lord David Cecil” is a finely painted and sensitive 
portrait of a beautiful and sensitive face: the profile is finely 
realized and full of feeling. This is done in a much more direct 
way than is usual with Mr. Philpot: it is the result of a more 
immediate reaction to impressions, unhampered by the necessity 
of long-drawn-out processes. , 

Mr. Philpot’s attempts at decoration are not very convincing, 
and his nude figures look tired and cloddish. Besides, there is 
something queer about his nudes, whether in sculpture or in 
paint. They do not seem anatomically right, though one is made 
painfully aware that a great deal of conscientious trouble has 
been expended to this end, but the results are without movement 
and lifeless. Even some of Cézanne’s terribly badly -drawn 
figures do give the impression of life, which shows again, if proof 
were necessary, that mere technical equipment—which Cézanne 
never had in the sense that Mr. Philpot has it—has very little 
to do with the matter. 

In many ways Mr. Philpot’s sculpture is very like his paintings, 
and what has been said regarding them equally applies to it. 
“Fragment of a Figure” (23) is one of his best—but why call it 
“fragment” as though it were a portion dug up, when as a 
matter of fact he could have completed it? There is far too 
much all through his work of this striving after the appearance 
of antiquity. 

Having b-gun to feel that art was buried in artifice, I was 
confronted with that wonderful little portrait by Mr. David 
Muirhead, among the collection of pictures which is also being 
shown at these galleries. This “Portrait of a Child” (62) is 
painted in a beautiful scheme of colour, and is spontaneously 
expressed from the inner vision of the artist, and is as good and 
as vital as a Gainsborough, for this is the style of work to which 
it nearest approximates. ‘‘Lessons”’ (66) is painted in the same 
manner, which is evidently characteristic of Mr. Muirhead, and is 
happily rendered with a real love and appreciation of feminine 
charm. There is an entire absence of self-assertion in these 
little works—indeed, there is a humility which is not the least 
part of their charm. Mr. Muirhead also has some landscapes 
here, which are characterized by their quietness and reserve. 
“Summer Afternoon” (53) is a particularly good example, and 
one can see from it that this artist has much in common with 
Mr. Steer. Altogether I was considerably struck with Mr. Muir- 
head’s modesty and good taste, and it is perhaps for these very 
qualities he has been all too long so little known. : 


THE GALLERIES OF THE R.1.B.A..-Mr. Walcot’s paintings are 
rather too much in the nature of decorated front elevations, or 
coloured plans with atmospheric digressions, which plunges them 
unsteadily between the conventional and the naturalistic, and 
one searches in vain for an optical resting-place. His skies are 
painted with such a heavy opaque blue as to outweigh entirely 
the lower portions; it envelops the buildings in a thick blue 
blanket which clings all round them. They are, of course, 
interesting as showing how these ancient temples probably 
looked, but they do not hang together as pictures. His etchings 
are on a much higher plane of pictorial achievement, and some of 
them have a dramatic feeling in them, partly arrived at through 
the arrangement of the light and shade, as, for example, “ An- 
thony in Egypt.” ‘The Trojan Horse”’ is another which relies 
for its effect upon the strongly contrasting dark horse against thi 
blazing white buildings in the distance. But Mr. Walcot must 
see that he does not use this trick too often, and as a proof that 
he can do work of extraordinary delicacy and refinement | call 
to witness the little etchings grouped together in one frame 
“Arteries of London” and ‘Views in London,” and various 
other street scenes. One thing might be pointed out, and that 
is, that the lines with which his shadows are drawn in some of 
his larger etchings are so coarse that they look like suspended 
wires, and thus entirely destroy the illusion and mystery of 
shadow. ‘‘The Propylea, Athens,” has a rhythmic swing in it, 
the moving procession being in splendid contrast to the stationary 
solidity of the Doric columns through which it passes. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY.— Realizing how inadvisable it is 
to throw stones if one lives in a glasshouse, one visited Mr. 
Koger Fry’s exhibition not without some trepidation as to th 
material with which his artistic structure is built. Upon ex 
amination one’s alarm subsided, for though there appeared 
many insecure and frail portions, still there was enough firmness 
in the foundations to resist the storm aroused by his iconoclastii 
attitude. But one is rather conscious that the relentless search 
light of his own theories has not been turned with sufficient 
clearness upon some of the work he shows, for if one were not 
aware of Mr. Iry’s eminence as a critic and writer, and did not 
hold in respect his great knowledge of the history of painting, 
one might think that some of it was done by anybody or nobody 
in particular. 

After having boiled down the exhibits, and thus eliminated 
the El Greco and the Cézanne and the Renoir stunts, one cx 
amines the residue to find out what remains of Mr. Fry. Thi 
conclusion is reached that it is in his drawings and water-colours 
that the real Roger Fry is to be found. There is beauty and poetry 
in his water-colours and his pen-and-ink drawings and drawings 
done with the addition of slight washes of monochrome express 
more sense of colour than when he actually uses colour in his 
oil paintings. These suggestive little drawings open up a wid 
field to the imagination, and on that account are very stimulating 
I must not conclude without offering tribute to the jolly portrait 
of the Hon. Bertrand Russell, which remains with me a pleasant 
and amusing memory. 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY.— Mr. F. H. S. Shepherd's exhibition o! 
interiors and other paintings was held here. The interiors wer 
not particularly inspiring, the subjects being rather common 
place. His best work seems to be put into the still-life which 
appears in some of them. His portraits are rather weak, the) 
lack any definite character, they all seem to have the sam 
characteristics. Mr. Shepherd has a habit of putting thin 
washes of light oil-paint over dark surfaces, and this is apt to 
give a chilly effect to the quality of his paint. In his own way h« 
is accomplished, and one recollects with pleasure some of his 
paintings of interiors as he has painted these subjects and 
exhibited them consistently for a good many years. 

There is a certain frank directness about Mr. A. Neville Lewis 
painting of gipsies, but they are merely things seen and set down 
without malice ; they have behind them no philosophical con 
clusions, and thus do not tell us what the artist thought o 
his subjects beyond his impressions of them in various attitudes 
One concludes that he was not looking for beauty, but !o! 
unusual types, some of which it was a little less than kind to 
record with such blunt objectivity. 


RAYMOND McINTYRI 
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An Exhibition of some 
Ernest Newton, 


AM happy to write a note on the collection of Ernest New- 

ton’s works at the A.A., but I should be very much interested 

to see aconsidered judgment of these works bya man of the 

younger generation. My own feeling is that while individual 

preference in matters of style or treatment has its place, ad- 
verse criticism is disarmed by the soundness and completeness of 
the work. There is no crowding of features or competition between 
them, no errors in scale, no slovenly planning, no mannerism, and 
no forcing of the pace. In each case the treatment is the logical 
outcome of the plan, and the plans are wonderful: a good many 
of them are shown, but many more would have been acceptable. 
For instance, the plan of the house at Harefield, which was a 
particularly skilful one. The arrangement of the small houses is 
almost perfect ; enough room for each part and no more ; windows, 
doors, and fireplaces rightly placed, good headroom on the stairs, 
direct service, simplicity, sound building: and the planning of 
the large ones, great houses like Burgh Heath or the house at 
Kingswood, for instance, is so generous and dignified, without 
any loss of homely domestic character, that one can hardly think 
of any cases where it has been better done : in houses, that is to 
say, that are homes as distinguished from palaces. Some of 
these large houses show very interesting points in arrangement : 
the house in the Duchy of Luxemburg, with its courtyard for 
the domestic offices, large and adequate ; or the kitchen block of 
Burgh Heath in which there is a large central lobby, top lighted, 
which becomes a smail open court above for lighting the passages 
on the upper floor. 

It is very interesting to follow the evolution of these plans, the 
houses growing steadily larger, but now and then a small one 
being interjected, showing the old painstaking fitting and 
scheming, but with a good deal of “interest” added. I regard 
the house at Haslemere, built for Mr. Lewis Wigram, as the one 
that more than any marks a new departure, but the difference 
was one of opportunity rather than of skill. It is well worth 
noting how clearly the roof was kept in mind in the preparation 
of every plan, and how well the chimneys are placed in relation 
to the roofs; indeed, I think the outstanding thing apparent in 
all the multitude of examples shown is the way in which the 
whole design was studied in the ground plan; the plan was 


Works of the late 


R.A. 


paramount, but it was designed throughout with an eye upon 
the disposition of the exterior of the building. 

Another thing to be noted is the great number of methods of 
building by means of which Newton expressed himself: they 
vary from tile hanging to flint work, and from rough-cast to 
granite, but all are used well because he held closely to the 
manner sanctioned by the ‘old work”’ tradition in each case. 
The feeling for material and the influence of it on design is 
notably apparent in Luckleys, a long, low, beautifully grouped 
house in which all but essential detail is eliminated, but the 
walling has a very unobtrusive diaper pattern that makes it 
rich and interesting. Newton not only realized the importanc: 
of scale—it is apparent throughout the exhibition—but he was 
very particular about the colour and texture of material, and 
the result of this is that his buildings always looked as well in 
execution as in drawing—4in fact, far better. 

A great many things other than country houses are shown 
a vicarage in Hoxton, various street fronts, including the charm- 
ing bank at Bromley, two or three churches well and seriously 
handled, the interior of the Chapel of the House of Retreat in 
Lloyd Square—really good work of its own kind—a great con- 
vent in France, and others all showing character and feeling, 
but it is as an exponent of the possibilities of the english country 
house that Newton will always be known. It would be un 
gracious to compare his work with that of others who handled 
similar problems with distinguished success, but probably thx 
truest characteristic of it is the touch of the English tradition 
and of no other. 

A very striking feature of the exhibition are Newton’s original 
sketches for his houses. From first to last he proceeded by thi 
same method: plans and elevations carefully and correctly but 
easily drawn by hand in writing ink on tracing paper and 
tinted with coloured chalk. The care with which these first 
studies were made is proved by the fact that the final working 
plans vary from them hardly at all. It was a method that in- 
volved most painstaking effort, but it made the rest of the task 
much easier than most people find it, and its value was always 
apparent in the finished building. 

A. KK. 


FEATHERCOMBE, HAMBLEDON, SURREY. 
The late Ernest Newton, R.A., Architect. 











GATCOMBE, MINCHINHAMPTON. 


Carclew House. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Sir,—Your readers may be interested to see the accompanying 
photograph of Gatcombe, Minchinhampton, the design of which 
in your April number Mrs. Tabor compares with Carclew. My 
maternal great-great-grandfather, Edward Sheppard, caused 
Gatcombe to be built soon after his accession to the property 
in 1770, but, as Mrs. Tabor says, no record of its architect has 
come down to us, although Wood the Younger of Bath has been 
suggested. 

There is, however, little in common between Carclew and 
Gatcombe ; whereas the former does appear to be an architect’s 
conception, Gatcombe is more likely to be the outcome of local 
masons’ talent (which in this stone district was of a high order) 
and pattern books. 

Certain portions of the detail at Gatcombe are incomplete, as 
may be seen from the “boasted block” in the tympanum and 
the blocks for the handles to the stone urns by the front entrance, 
and in other respects, too, the impression is left of an unfinished 
and hurried piece of work. That Edward Sheppard curtailed 
the cost during construction is probable, for on his death in 
1803 the property was already mortgaged. 

The building to the left of the house is the original Sheppard 
orangery, the connecting conservatory being an addition by the 
second Ricardo. 

The stone urn and pedestal in front of the wood is a parti- 
cularly attractive piece of work. 

As an architect I cannot but regret the building of Gatcombe, 
for my ancestor in raising a new home decided to pull down his 
old one which stood close to the church at Minchinhampton. 
Of this Abel Wantner, writing about 1710, says, “just behind 
Squire Sheppard's most pleasant habitation groweth one of the 
finest groves of pine-like ash and beechen trees in all ye County ; 
County do I say, nay in all ye Kingdom.” This old house, if 
Kip’s illustration in Sir Robert Atkyn’s “ History of Gloucester”’ 
may be relied upon, was an altogether pleasant house of the 
Cotswold Manor type. 

Yours faithfully, 

Amberley, THOMAS FALCONER. 

Gloucestershire. 


Carclew House was illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
of April 1923, in an article dealing with the Cornish village of 
Devoran. The writer stated that he had not been able to discover 
the name of the architect of Carclew, and Mrs. Tabor, writing 
later, compared it with Gatcombe, illustrated above, the architect 
of which is also unknown. The Editor has now received the 
following note from Sir Lawrence Weaver, who writes : 

The mystery of the designer of Carclew is only a little one. Some 
vears before 1728, when Samuel Kempe died, he began to build there 
“a noble house which he did not live to finish,” and no one took on 


the task until after 1749, when “the great Mr. Lemon” bought the 
estate. 


By 1758 he had built the big entrance portico and side 








Corresponden ce. 


pavilions, as an engraving of that date attests. Mr. Lemon employed 
William Edwards “‘to alter enlarge and fit up with colonnades and 
offices” the carcase left by Samuel Kempe, but who designed the 
carcase does not appear. The existing flank pavilions and connect- 
ing loggias are of a much later date, probably about 1770. I have 


failed to identify William Edwards with any other Cornish house, 


but there was a South Wales architect and bridge builder of that name 
who was, like the Carclew Edwards, “a self-educated architect, the 
son of a small farmer.’ Tonkin says that the Carclew Edwards was 
much employed in the West of England. The Welsh Edwards built 
the famous Pont-y-Pridd and half a dozen other bridges ; also a 
meeting house, but no Welsh country house, so far as I know. 

Whether there were two architects of the name I cannot say, but 
there seems no doubt that Carclew owes its shape to a William 
Edwards. 


Maurice Drake: an Appreciation 

Maurice Drake, the glass painter and novelist, died last month 
at the early age of forty-eight. Quite lately he suffered a bad illness 
from which, however, he appeared to have recovered, and his 
death came as a great shock to those who only recently had seen 
him in apparent good health. We hasten to extend our deepest 
sympathy to his wife and the relatives he leaves behind for their 
irreparable loss. He lies buried in the cemetery at Teignmouth. 

His chief work was confined to glass painting, though to the 
world in general he was better known as a novelist. Novel 
writing, however, was only his hobby, and he never wrote a great 
work. Nevertheless, some of his books are amongst the best novels 
of adventure written to-day. He wrote purely of adventure. His 
books showed a broad mind, imagination, great vitality, and to 
some degree, originality. He wrote of the sea and its romance 
(or apparent romance)—the hard, healthy life of the sea and the 
toughness and attraction of the sea-going man. He found interest 
in the more modern contrivances of the sea, such as the engines 
and great machinery of ships. The salvage trade in particular 
seemed to appeal to him. Perhaps his happiest effort, though 
he himself preferred ‘“ Wrack,”’ was “W.O.2.” Its breezy style, 
its description of the sea, and its mystery, showed the author 
at his best. One felt in this book the author had done all it was 
possible to do with his material: a dexterous plot, powerfully 
sketched characters, and a subtly clever mode of writing. It 
should also be mentioned that his few character studies of women 
were remarkable for their penetration and delicate originality. 

But, as stated before, novel writing was not his career. He 
regarded it merely as a hobby. Although his fame lay in connec- 
tion with his books, it was glass painting that received most of 
his attention. The craft had been in his family for generations, and 
he first learnt the art in his father’s studio at Exeter. A great 
deal of his work is to be found in the churches of the West Country. 
The task of restoring the fourteenth-century panel recently dis- 
covered in Chelsea Old Church was put into his hands—a task 
which unfortunately was unfinished at the time of his death. 
He did his work in the style of the medieval craftsmen, whom he 
particularly admired. 

His service to glass painting will be lasting. It was greatly 
due to his zeal, and as the result of one of his great ambitions, 
that ‘““The British Society of Master Glass Painters’ was 
founded shortly after the war. Of books on the subject written 
by him, ‘‘A History of English Glass Painting’’ was one, and 
“Saints and their Emblems,’’ written in conjunction with his 
brother, was another. On whatever topic he wrote he was able 
to hold the sympathy and attention of his readers by his clear, 
glowing, vital English. His latest novel, ‘The Doom Window,”’ 
which will soon be published, has its plot woven round glass 
painting. He had been a frequent contributor to THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW, his last article on ‘‘ War Memorial Windows” 
appearing in the issue for November 1922. 

During the war Maurice Drake served in the Dorset Regiment, 
and it is thought that his death was undoubtedly due to the hard- 
ships he suffered during that time. It is of the greatest sadness 
that one with a personality such as his should have died so 
abruptly, and at so early an age. 





Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation eof “ The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


The Cupola of the Horse Guards, Whitehall, London. 
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Photo: W. A. Mansell. 


THE CUPOLA OF THE HORSE GUARDS. 
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THE CUPOLA OF THE HORSEGUARDs. 
William Kent, Architect. 
Measuved and Drawn by Christopher J. Woodbridze 
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Recent Books. 


Continental Stagecraft. 


“DAS RHEINGOLD”: VALHALLA. 

A setting by Linnebach and Paset'i, The gods ave grouped in deep 
shadow ona conventionalized arrangement of rocky levels in the 
foreground. The castle becomes slowly visible in the skv bevond, 
built of beams of light, hanging in the air like a cloud. Al th 
National Theatre, Munich. 

(From © Continental Stagecraft.’’) 


“Continental Stagecraft.” By KenNeTH MacGowan and Ropsert 
EDMOND JONES. London: Benn Bros., 8 Bouverie St., E.C.4. 25s. net 
There are encouraging signs that this country is arising and 
shaking off the shackles with which it had allowed itself to be 
beund by the purveyors of pornographic revues, vapid musical 
comedies, and bedroom-cum-lingerie French or American farces, 
whose souls ventured no higher than box-office returns and for 
whom the very word “ drama,” even in this land of Shakespeare, 
Sheridan, and Shaw, was but a cry of the high-brow and the 
crank. The “ Reandean '’-Company has recently imported the 
Schwabe—Haseit system of lighting, two of Karel Kapek’s plays 
have been performed, and the marionette players from Rome 
have appeared at the Scala. These are hopeful portents. Yet 
anyone reading Mr. MacGowan’s account or looking at Mr. 
Jones's illustrations of contemporary Continental activities will 
realize the immense distances to be traversed before our own 
can compare with them. 

The authors of this book hustled round Europe in ten weeks 
during last summer, and visited some sixty performances; the 
result is a somewhat incoherent product, and consequently com- 
prises slightly indigestible matter for the reader. The object 
of the book, we imagine, is not so much to propound a theory 
as to present facts, yet there is an impression of conflict between 
these two purposes. Whatever theory there is concerns itself 
with a revolt against realism ; against plausibility. This, at 
least, is easy to comprehend, although each reader will have his 
own idea as to the precise connotation of these words as applied 
to the drama; but when he comes upon such a sentence as this, 
“Both Ibsen and Strindberg come out of Romanticism into 
Realism, and pass on into a Symbolism that is far on the way 
towards Impressionism,” he will pant for the lucidity of the 
Ten Commandments. 

Every kind of departure from the stage as it is most commonly 
found in England, that is to say, with its proscenium and scenes 
as bequeathed to us in the seventeenth century by Guiseppi 
Galli da Bibiena (although Bibiena was far from a realist, as a 
study of his designs at the RK.1.B.A. will show), is to be found on 
the Continent. Yet the main trend is to thrust the actor forward 


into aad amongst the audience. This is nothing new. Th 
amphitheatre, the courtyard theatre, the theatre in the church 
or on the church steps, the theatre of antiquity, and the theatre 
of Shakespeare, were variations on this arrangement. But its 
revival brings infinite complications. It is essential that there 
be always some distinct cleavage between the players and the 
audience, otherwise drama ceases as such. It becomes a party 

This cleavage may be effected by the use of verse; by dealing 
with supermen, gods, or figures of mythology; by treating of 
people of distant lands or past ages; by the introduction of 
music or dancing. But where all such subjective devices are 
absent the cleavage must be made objectively by setting thi 
players behind the proscenium arch. The authors realize that 
these new theatres have their limitations. The Redoutensaal, at 
Vienna, which is simply a large ecighteenth-century ballroom in 
the palace, or the Cirque Medrano, which is the usual form of 
circus, or the Vieux-Colombier, with its fixed setting and_ pre 
jecting stage, each must fail with certain types of plays. 

It was this fact, probably, which led Max Reinhardt, when hi 
converted the Schumann Circus at Berlin into the Grosses Schau 
spielhaus with the aid of Hans Poelzig, to endeavour to combin: 
all the elements. ‘“‘ He put in the Greek orchestra, surrounded on 
three sides by spectators. He made the floor flexible in its levels 
and led it up by adjustable platforms to a stage at one side of 
the house. He made the thing a compromise between the 
Greek theatre, a circus, and the modern playhouse, by slapping 
a proscenium arch into the side wall and installing behind it a 
huge stage with all the mechanical folderols of the day—great 
dome, cloud machine, revolving stage.” Yet it was a failure 
Reinhardt went to Salzburg to produce Calderon's “ The Theatre 
of the World”’ in the Collegienkirche, and thence on to the 
Kedoutensaal at Vienna to tackle the problem of making 
convincing theatre out of a state ballroom. This is certainly a 
courageous employment for one who has been accustomed to 
handle vast crowds, enormous stages and arenas, and comple> 
machinery. But the day of complicated stage mechanics 1s 
passing. Linnebach, of the Dresden Schauspiclhaus, which was 
once the most marvellously equipped theatre in Europe, is, so 
we are told, using the word ‘ emnfach”’ a good deal. And what ts 























“OTHELLO”: ACT IV, SCENE 2. 


lago lurks in the shadow >f a great black shape distorted | t 
trunk of a tree. Cassio pursues Roderigo along a narrow path which 
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skirts the base of the cvclorema ; you see thei running figures fai 
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From “ Continental Stagecraft.” 

















‘ RICHARD III”: GLOUCESTER AND HIS SHADOW 


A high eveen-grayv wall extends straight across the stage ; in front 
a 1 ‘wer wail, As Gloucestes speaks 
“Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 
That 1 may see my shadow as I pass,”’ 
a spot-light conceaied in the brompter’s box is suddenly turned on 
ind his shadow looms up, huge and sinister 
(rem *‘ Continental Stagecraft.’’) 
after ail, the use of it all if it still takes a hundred and fifty 
stage-hands to cope with a rehearsal of “* Das Kheingold,”” and 
as for cutting down the waits, there is as yet no machine for 
rolling the tenor out of one set of tights into another ! 

But if the machinery is becoming simplified the lighting is 
gaining in complexity until it threatens to exceed in importance 
the actors themselves, and this it is that 
makes us disagree with the authors in think- 
ing that the actor must come into greater 
prominence ; on the contrary, he must sink, 
until he becomes but one element in a syn- 
thetic whole. Possibly he will be entirely 
superseded by marionettes, by a stage Robot, 
or he will have to wear a mask, but he must 
be conventionalized and brought to heel. The 
lighting, in fact, has become an active means of 
producing emotional effects. There are detailed 
accounts of performances of ‘‘ Richard IIT” 
and ‘Othello”’ produced by Jessner at the 
State Schauspielhaus at Berlin (Jessner has 
introduced the third dimension, height, into 
his productions; every setting has steps in 
some form or other and partisans wage hot 
warfare around the /Jessnertreppen). “ Jessner 
is quite arbitrary in his handling of light as 
his handling of people. He uses light and 
shadow as a parallel expression to the play. 
Light and shadow act the drama almost as 
much as do the players. The light is not in 
the least ‘natural,’ it suits the mood of the 
scene,”’ 

The Fortuny system of lighting, which 
scarcely reached England, is now almost 
entirely superseded. The introduction of 
the high-power electric bulb, which replaces 
the are lamp, is largely responsible for the 
change. The combination of these lights 
with the cyclorama enables an infinite variety 
of effects to be obtained, and now added to 
this is the device, recently introduced into 
Ingland by Mr. Basil Dean, by which scenery 

particularly moving clouds — can be pro- 
ected on to the cyclorama. Thus light, the 
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for the Roval Opera in Stockholm 1 slanting shaft of light strikes the millstone in a vivid 
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All these changes have, of course, required either new buildings 
or the adoption of old ones to house them, and continental 
architects do not stand aloof in such matters but enter into the 
closest collaboration with the producer, the artist, the stage 
mechanic and the actors. Following on Schinkel and Semper 
came Max Littmann and Oskar Kaufmann, and yet later, Hans 
Poeizig and Oskar Strnad. Littmann did away with tiers at the 
Prinzregenten Theatre and the Kunstler Theatre (illustrated in 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW of November, 1922) at Munich; 
but often the rake is too steep in these theatres and is uniform 
instead of being graduated and bowl-shaped. More recently 
Kaufmann has designed the Volksbiihne at Berlin. Aisles are 
eliminated and the audience “is united in a single responsive 
body.’ The auditorium opens on to wide side passages so that 
three thousand spectators can pass out in a single minute. How 
the latest building will ultimately emerge is a matter equally 
of interest and conjecture. This is the kind of problem that the 
situation creates. It has arisen in connection with a Festspielhaus 
at Salzburg, for which Poelzig produced the tentative plans that 
were shown recently at the International Theatre Exhibition, 
but the scheme now apparently calls for a semi-circular forestage 
with a revolving stage in its centre, a travelling cyclorama of 
the Ars pattern (a lighting equipment belonging to a Swedish 
company which includes a moving cyclorama, floor lamps in 
moving chariots, cloud machines, projectors and other com- 
plications) behind this revolving stage, a larger cyclorama taking 
in still a deeper stage, and another and a larger cyclorama behind 
that. The proscenium is to be adjustable to suit the production, 
so is the house, which is to have a ceiling that will let down and 
change the seating capacity from three or four thousand to fifteen 
hundred. 

To every one interested in the theatre—-and what architect 
should not be ’—-this book is an invaluable guide to modern 
continental tendencies some of which are already finding the 
Channel not that insuperable obstacle that it has been for 
so long. H. J. BrrNsTINGL. 





“SAMSON AND DELILAH”: THE MILL. 


vnamental theatrical setting, designed by Isaac Griinewald 


nfinitely flexible, adjustable, and illusive, is ReSeee As the wheel tra Se eee ee ve ¢ widens to a disk of blinding light, 
- : Jae : ; and then shrinks again The actual forms of this setting are sublimated into an 

ndeed superseding paint, with its harshness arresting composition of shifting abstract shapes of light. 

ind its distorted perspectives. (From “ Continentel Stagecraft.’’) 
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Spanish Rooms. 

** Spanish Interiors and Furniture.’’ Photographs and Drawings by 
ARTHUR ByNneE with brief Text by MitpRED StTapLEY. New York: 
William Helburn, 418 Madison Avenue. Price $40 in portfolio. 
sound in two volumes, cloth $50, half morocco $55. 

Mr. Arthur Byne is to be congratulated on having brought 
together and reproduced by photography and a few pen-and-ink 
drawings such a comprehensive portfolio illustrating Spanish 
interiors and furniture ; a very arduous task indeed, considering 
the real difficulties that exist in tracing out and selecting the best 
examples to be found in a country of such wide extent as Spain, 
and considering also the trouble of getting access to the interiors 
of private houses. Not so many years ago, indeed, the travellers 
to the Peninsula had few opportunities of studying, save in the 
shops of the dealers, what Spanish furniture really was, and it is 
only of recent years that wealthy Spanish noblemen and artistic 
societies, stimulated no doubt by the now universal appreciation 
of old furniture and fittings, have formed collections and 
museums of genuine pieces, with the desire to re-create the 
interior arrangements and atmosphere of days gone by. 

Many of the illustrations showing interior views are delight- 
ful, and display that austere simplicity prevalent in the six- 
teenth century. There are others, however, that are hardly true 
to life. Obviously they exhibit arrangements where the furni- 
ture displayed is genuine enough, but, as Miss Stapley points out 
in the brief text accompanying the photographs, the views given 
of the modern Spanish collectors’ houses are often overcrowded. 

Miss Stapley’s remarks also with regard to the early Moorish 
influence and the works of the Mudejar period are particularly 
interesting. One or two corrections in the spelling of Spanish 
names, however, might be suggested. Should not the word 
Vargueno to be more modern spell Bargueno, and the title 
Marquesa de Bermejillo be substituted for Marquesa de Bermejilla 

On looking over the photographs one feature may be observed 
that stamps an interior as being thoroughly Spanish, and that 
is the “azulejo,” or coloured pattern tile, a material for paving 
floors and lining walls, greatly used by the predecessors of the 
Spaniards, the Moors, and most suitable for a hot insect-ridden 
country. Wood panellings and window linings were for this 
reason studiously omitted, and we find tiles used even as brackets 
for supporting shelves. Perhaps the most interesting plates 
showing the use to which the Spanish put tiles are those of 
kitchens with their quaint hooded fireplaces. 

Another decorative feature borrowed from the Moors and 
extensively used in Southern. interiors was the enriched plaster 
friezes and surrounds to windows and doors : intricate patterns 
cut out by skilled workmen before the plaster had set. In later 
days these patterns were cast and afterwards gone over by hand. 

The decorated pine ceilings or “artesonado,”’ however, are 
perhaps the most typical feature of a Spanish house. The most 
elaborate form of ceiling, called a ‘‘media naranja’”’ (half- 
orange), is to be found on many staircase walls. A few examples 
are given. Possibly the finest one is in the Palace at Guadalajara. 

The corbelled-out gallery surmounting the four walls of large 
apartments is another characteristic Spanish treatment. 
Plate 106 shows the Audiencia at Valencia, perhaps the finest 
apartment in Spain, but not done justice to in the choice of view 
of the photograph. Another good example of this type of room 
can be seen at the University at Alcala de Henares. 

Finally, in interior views, the characteristic Spanish custom 
of placing furniture against the walls will be noticed. 

Tahles and chairs were made in great. profusion in Spain, and 
their chief traits are well known,, but chests of drawers and 
tallboys were hardly ever made. The Spaniard, it would seem, 
kept his clothing and linen in large chests or coffers, and many 
splendid examples of these are shown in this work. Illustrations 
are also given of the Spanish cabinet called the Bargueno. It is 
a pre-eminently Castilian piece of furniture, and consists of two 
parts, an upper and a lower. The upper is a box filled with 
little drawers and compartments with tiny doors, and its face is 
hinged to open downwards. Every Spanish house contained a 
Barguefio; it seemed to answer the double purpose of desk and 
cabinet. This work also presents many beautiful specimens of 
benches which were as indispensable as chairs and tables. The 
tables, indeed, are most interesting. The majority of the fine 
specimens came out of the monasteries and convents, and are 


usually known as “‘fraileras."’ Earlier types were formed of 
large boards, built up on trestles, or supported on a centre-post 
with spreading feet. These are all described in the letterpress. 
In conclusion, it is hoped that the authors will continue their 
good work and publish further specimens of native Spanish 
furniture and interiors to be found in the northern provinces of 
the Peninsula. A. N. PRENTICE 


Mural Painting. 
‘* The Art of Gerald Moira.’?” Hy Harotp Warkins. London: F. W 
Dickens, 371 City Road, F.C. Quarto, 21s. 

No artist in England has brought mural painting nearer thi 
stage in which it exists in Paris—the real home of it—than 
Gerald Moira, and it is a fitting and a useful thing that this 
handsome book should appear just now when the misforturs 
of Moira’s resignation of the professorship of painting at th 
Royal College of Art is fresh in mind. 

Of the work he has done no reminder other than itself is 
needed. The early essay on the Trocadero entrance hall is seen 
and admired by hundreds of people every day, and the Tenny 
sonian subject still appeals. So does the series from the Wagne1 
operas at the Throgmorton Street restaurant. Shakespeare is 
illustrated in Mr. H. T. Hare’s Passmore-Edwards Free Library 
at Shoreditch. All these works were done in coloured reliefs 
the modelling by Lynn Jenkins, the design and painting by 
Moira. 

Then Moira worked alone and decorated either in coloured 
relief, in which he did his own modelling, or in painting, th 
Ullet Road Unitarian Church, Liverpool, an extensive and 
magnificent series of subjects of an allegorical character. This 
was in the last year of the nineteenth century. The new yea 
opened with the beginnings of a new association with Mr. T. E 
Collecutt, who was building the P. & O. Pavilion at Paris for the 
International Exhibition. This, alas! was demolished, but the 
decorations in some thirteen liners followed, but, alas, too! half 
a dozen of these were destroyed during the war. Enough exist 
to show what all were like, however, and the importance of 
this period cannot be overlooked. 

By this time Moira had set a standard in mural painting, and 
he was now to add stained glass to his designing. The result 
appeared in the boardroom ceilings and staircase of Lloyd’s 
The four elements and the four winds were treated. Allegory’s 
aptful aid was again called in for the decorations of the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution in the Strand, as also in th 
mosaics of dancing, feasting, and allied subjects at the Holborn 
Restaurant. 

It is noteworthy and highly satisfactory that all these things 
were done for the public eye: the palaces of the people wer 
being decorated as heretofore those of kings and nobles. Ther 
was private work, however, and one example was done for that 
public benefactor, Andrew Carnegie, at Skibo Castle. Phe 
stained-glass windows that the painter Moira designed were net 
painted : the artist went back to tradition. 

Again Moira was engaged for public decorations, and again 
his painted ceilings, lunettes, and panels were allied with windows 
At the Central Criminal Court G. F. Watts recommended M1 
W. I. Mountford to go to Moira, and this was done; Moira and 
W. B. Richmond together carried out the whole mural schem 
The latest work done by Moira is that of decorating the churcli 
of St. Paul at Knightsbridge. After the armistice he was much 
occupied with war pictures for the Canadian Government and 
others, and war memorials. 

Throughout his long career Moira has been a_ prodigious 
worker. For twenty-two years he occupied his professorial 
chair at South Kensington, and it was this period that produced 
the decorations enumerated. During the whole of it he was 
exhibiting large pictures in oil and drawings in water-colours at 
the Royal Academy and elsewhere : strong, sound work, neith«! 
perfunctory nor hurried ; always full of the joy of colour and o! 
life. A remarkable record for a man of fifty-five. Moira is an 
Englishman born of parents who are three-parts Portuguese and 
one Spanish, and there are no other Englishmen who hav¢ 
rendered so great a service to mural art in Great Britain. His 
principles he sets forth in a trenchant way in this book, which 
contains thirty-six plates in colour and black and white. 

KINETON PARKES 
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Seale, Gilbert, & Son, London 

Singer, J. W., & Sons, Ltd., Frome 

Soole, S. N., & Son, Ltd., London 

Standard Method of Measurement, The, 
London .. bs oe 53 ‘ 

Steven, A. & P., Ltd., Glasgow 

Stevenson, A., & Co., Edinburgh 

Sulzer Bros., London 

Swanser & Son, London 
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Prompt 
‘Delivery from 
Stock at 
Lowest Market 
Prices. 


Telephone Nos : 
585, 586, & 2103 Ilop. 








MEASURES BRO 


Structural 


Every Description. 


Steel Joists 


— of — 


Steelwork 


S. 1 Ltd. 


Section Books 
and 
Estimates 
on 
Application. 
Telegrams : 


‘* Measures, Boroh, 
London.” 


Southwark Street, London, S.E. 
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THE BEST BUILDING OF THE YEAR 


WOLSELEY HOUSE 


W. CURTIS GREEN, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 








=~ HOPES « 


METAL WINDOWS. 





HENRY HOPE & SONS LIMITED 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM and 59 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1 
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SPECIFY the 
GLOW-WORM 


The only Successful Substitute 
for the Kitchen Range Boiler. 
i © GLOW-WORM is the original 


as wellas the best Boiler ot this 

design, and the only one on which 
you can really boil and cook. It heats the 
Kitchen, consumes combustible kitchen 
refuse, and provides hot water sufficient 
to supply a Bath every 15 minutes, 4 taps, 
towel rail, and radiators tor small central 
heating system. 





Fuel cost about 6d. per day. 





Write for Illustrated Pamphlet to 


O. BRUSTER & De LAUNOIT, 
4 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Makers of famous “ BASECO” Boiler 


for larger installations ———-—-——-—— 
me sf, a A 

ae one! ee a“ 

Note CAPACITY of | % GY EEF 
HOTPLATE which | *. x 

boils the Kettle quickly a 

















Note 
OPEN FIRE 





TRIVET for } | 
TOASTING 6- 1 
Heating Irons () 











MICA WINDOW 








For 
MANSION HOUSES 
HOSPITALS 

INFIRMARIES 
COMMERCIAL LAUNDRIES 






















Architects provided. with schemes 5 
on application 














‘RUS Facing Bricks 


What are ““RAVENHEAD” & ‘“‘UPHOLLAND” 


“RUS Facing Bricks ? 


HEY are Facing Bricks, with a charm of colour tones 
in mass unequalled by anything previously introduced. 


They are an example in variety of texture and colour, 
producing light and shade effects which have appealed to 
Artistic taste with unexampled appreciation. 


They have a combination in colour tones and texture which 
give a rich velvety appearance, in perspective, when built, 


They are produced by a blending of natural brick materials 
peculiar to our many varieties. 


They permit of any design in specials, or decorative work, 
by our specially trained staff. 


They are hard and strong in material, free from lime, have 
unequalled weather-resisting properties peculiar to the 
method of manufacture. 


We are the original and only manufacturers under our 
patents, and every brick is stamped with our Trade Mark, 
viz.: the outline of a “Raven’s head” or ‘Upho,” 
showing the works of production Rayenhead or Upholland 
respectively, and the special Trade Mark “* RUS.” 








RAVENHEAD SANITARY PIPE & BRICK CO., Ltd. 





Ravenhead Works Upholland Works 
sT. HELENS NEAR WIGAN 
Telephone— Telephone— 
No. 33 St. Helens No.1 Upholland 
Scottish Agents: 
Galloway Gibb & Co., Ltd.,18 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 











Callender’s 
Dampcourses 


have gained 


First Place in Specifications 


by reason of 


Standard Quality, 


Ledkore 


(Lead and Bitumen) 
Is the Last Word in a Patent Dampcourse. 


FINEST COMBINATION POSSIBLE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM COAL-TAR OR PITCH. 
NO SQUEEZING. NO CRACKING. 

NO EXPENSE IN LAYING. 
From 6d. per foot super. All Wall Widths. 24 feet lengths. 





Send for C. Booklet and Sample free from 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER @ C0., Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C. 
25 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 
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THE ARMENIAN CHURCH OF ST. SARKIS, 
IVERNA GARDENS, KENSINGTON. 





Mewes & Davis, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


CONTRACTORS : 


HOLLOWAY BROTHERS «onpon LI? 


Grosvenor Road, 


Westminster, S.W. | 


Stone Works: Joinery Works: 
NEW ROAD, MAGDALEN ROAD, 
SOUTH LAMBETH, S.W EARLSFIELD, S.W. 


West End Office : 
43 SOUTH AUDLEY ST., W. 
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SEWAGE SCHEMES 


and Rural Bye-laws 
(See R.I.B.A. Journal, 28/4/1923, page 399, Vol. xxx.) 


To put back the clock or arrest the progress of Science, is neither desirable 
nor possible. 


Cesspools may have served their purpose in the old days prior to the 
introduction of modern sanitary fittings, when only a few gallons of water per 
capita were used, but they are only a hopeless nuisance, and a menace to 
health, now that from 30 to 40 gallons of water per head per day is discharged 
from Baths, W.C.s, Sinks, and Lavatories. 


An eminent London Architect wrote us some time ago: 


‘* Major———— is entirely satisfied with the Sewage A cesspool is still sanctioned by our out-of-date bye-laws. It is surely 
Plant you have installed. There is absolutely no smell high time these bye-laws were re-drafted to meet present-day requirements. 
and the effluent seems to be perfectly clear. In But bye-laws are permissive on this question, and it is to the Architect the 


writing in this way! must thank you for all the trouble Community must look for the provision of modern sewage schemes at Country 


you have taken in this matter. Houses, and isolated buildings having no connection to a Town Sewer. 
The Client wrote, nine months later :— be ; ; wee: 

Am pleased to be able to tell you that, so far, the For many years we have specialised in this work, having installed plants 
Sewage Plant installed by you over a year ago has in all parts of the British Isles, as also India and the Colonies. 
given perfect satisfaction.” : ; . 

Our experience, we venture to think, is of value; the personal element, 
After ten years’ use, Sir Frederick Fison, Bart., wrote :— care in the designing cf the scheme and its fittings, plays an impcertant part 
‘*The Sewage Plant which you put down 10 years in the achieving of successful results. 


ago has worked excellently.” ; , ‘ . 
We can refer you to many leading Architects in London and the Provinces 


TUKE & BELL Ltd. who know our work. 


27 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 No scheme is too small for consideration. 
CARLTON ENGINEERING WORKS, LICHFIELD, STAFFS. We hope we may be favoured with your inquiries. 




















PLASTER ‘5 
SLABS 





G 7? CONCRETE 
BLOCKS 


PARTITIONS 


EXTERNAL WALLS 
CEILINGS 
ROOFS, Etc. 











“FERRO-GLASS” PATENT PAVEMENT LIGHTS | 


J. A. KING & Co., 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Telephones—CENTRAL 773; CITY 2218. Jelegrams—** KINOVIQUE, CENT. LONDON.” 
SALMON PASTURES YARD - SHEFFIELD. 
4 OXFORD PLACE ~ LEEDS. 
CUMBERLAND ROAD - - BRISTOL. 
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Behind Fine Architecture 
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Korner? A. ArKinson, F.R.LB.A., Architect. 4. D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. 
De. Oscar Farner, O.B.E., D.Se., Engineer. Constructional Engineers, 


ST. KATHERINE'S CHURCH, HAMMERSMITH 


SYMPATHETIC INTERPRETATION 


and the quality of fine craftsmanship are characteristic of the best 
builders of this age. 

They know how to use materials rightly, and how to introduce 
character into buildings—a gift handed down from the Master Builders 
of ancient times. 

But the strength, safety, and soundness of a structure no longer rest 
upon the builder and his materials. They rest upon the mathematical 
exactness of engineering skill and knowledge. 

For Constructional Steel is the secret of sound building and also of 
quick erection. But even then there is opportunity for engineers with 
large stocks and efficient organization to give a quality of service which 
ensures the highest satisfaction. 


For this reason the following testimony is quoted 


‘*Dawnay Efficiency is a Revelation.” 


ARCHIBALD D. 
DAWNAY & SONS, LTD., 


Steelworks Road, Battersea, S.W. 11. 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
1094 Battersea (5 lines). Dawnay, Battsquare, London. 


EAST MOORS, CARDIFF; 2 & 4 BANK STREET, NORWICH. 
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Showroom Service 



































The illustration shows a corner of the 
Georgian section of the G.E.C, Showrooms, 


Magne sous, Maguway, Lenton, WC.2 @. Realising the value of display and demonstration, the Company 
has arranged attractive and comprehensive exhibits at its Principal 
Showrooms, Magnet House, Kingsway London, W.C.2, and also 
at each of its numerous Branch showrooms throughout the United 
Kingdom and abroad, where a magnificent variety of Electric Light 
Fittings and every other domestic electrical requisite may be inspected 
and explained to the greatest advantage. 


@, The unique resources of these showrooms are placed entirely at 
the disposal of Architects and Contractors who may desire to send 
their clients for personal selection, whilst the policy of the Company 
provides efficient safeguards to the individual interests of the trader. 


Books of Showroom Introduction Cards are 


supplied to the Trade post free on request. 





_— GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


.. Principal Showrooms and Sales Depot: 


MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


BB aR Branches throughout the United Kingdom and in all the principal Markets of the World. ba 
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Telegrams: Telephones: 
“Sunningend, Cheltenham" 1162-3-4 Cheltenham 
“ Sunningend, London”’ 


1148-9 Regent, London 
ARCHITECTURAL 


DECORATORS 


rO H.M. 
KING GEORGE V. 


H.H.MARTYN & Co.Ltd. 


CHELTENHAM 


And 5 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W. I 








Workers in Wrought & Cast Iron & all Metals 
Sculptors :: Woodcarvers :: Modellers 
Fibrous Plaster & Stained Glass Artists 
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Wrought Iron Entrance Gates, Marble Arch, London. Sir H. Tanner, Architect. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Enquiries invited for interior and exterior decoration 
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“T°HE heart of a Vacuum Cleaner is the Air Exhauster which 
creates the vacuum that induces the flow of air, 

We supply both the Positive type and the Turbine type of 

Exhauster, and are therefore able to give unbiassed advice in 

regard to both types. 

The B.V.C. Posilive type plant we recommend as being the 

most satisfactory for general use. 

It has the valuable characteristic of being able to automatically 

adjust itself to the varying conditions of work, creating the 

highest air velocity where it is most needed, t.e., on heavy and 

dirty carpets. 

It has been conclusively proved to be the best type for carpet and 

upholstery cleaning and is equally efficient for dealing with smooth 

bare floors, walls, etc., such as are met with in offices, public 

buildings, etc. 

The B.V.C. Positive type Plant has also the following great 

advantages. It is very economical in power consumption, silent 


BRITISH VACUUM 


ORIGINATORS OF 


PARSONS 


BY APPOINTMENT. 
CLEANER AND 
ENGINEERING 

“VACUUM 


GREEN LANE, 


Hlead Offices: 


Telephcne: PUTNEY 2470 & 2471. 


THE 


when in operation, runs at slow speed while giving ample air 
volume, and enables standard speed motors to be used for driving. 
It will operate without loss of efficiency through very long pipe 
lines and long lengths of suction hose. 

It enables the use of light and conveniently handled Hose a: d 
Cleaning Tools, thus eliminating fatigue and allowing the 
utmost rapidity to be attained in actual cleaning work. 

The Turbine type is suitable for very rough surfaces where large 
air volumes can be usefully employed, this necessitating the use 
of large diameter piping and hose. 

We maintain a fully trained and experienced technical staff who 
are constantly investigating all kinds of vacuum cleaning pro- 
blems, and our long and varied experience in conjunction with 
our pre-eminent position as the leading manufacturers ot Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant for all classes of buildings, enables us to confi- 
dently claim that the B.V.C. Vacuum Cleaner is the best that 
money can buy. 


COMPANY, LTD. 


CLEANER.” 
LONDON, S.W.6. 


lelegrams: VACUUMISER, PHONE, LONDON, 
Code: A B C Sth Edition. 
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CHAPEL ST., SALFORD, 
MANCHESTER 
CLOCK HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., 

LONDON, W.C. 2 























STEEL AND 
BRONZE 

















FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 
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Binding power and compressive resistance 
are the points to study when choosing 


depend very largely. 





K a ’s Cement possesses these qualities in 
an exceptionally high degree. The average 
tensile strength of mixtures, 1 Kaye's 
Cement, 3 Sand &, days old), is 400 Ib. per 
sq. in.; Crushing resi inbinnce: neat cement 
(28 days old), 9,400 Ib. per sq. in. 

The qualities of 
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KEY Ie 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


are much above those required by the British 
Standards Committee’s specification. For road making 
and all constructional work use Kaye’s Cement. 


KAYE & CO. LTD., 
SOUTHAM WORKS, near RUGBY 


Telerhone: 2 SouTHAM 


7 cement for road making. U pon these will 
ke the efficiency and durability of the road 


Birmingham Branch: Wingst mn Wharf, King Edward's Road 





Manel ieee New Bro wn Street. 
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Stocks at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, COVENTI ICESTER. etc. 
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Duncan Watson 
& Company 
Electric Light and Power Engineers and Contractors 
62 Berners Street, London, W. 1 

(Established Quarter of a Century) 








After twenty-five years, good work becomes a_ habit 
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Malcolm 
Matts, Esq, 


SHOP =n 


In Metal, Marble oy 


Ti FRONTS 


Hardwood 


or 





DOORWAYS 
of DISTINCTION 


We illustrate three examples of 
main entrances erected by us in 
Oxford Street. The left illustra- 
tion depicts a complete bronze 
metal scheme, and the remaining 
two a combination of bronze 
metal, mahogany, and granite. 








A Complete Or 


Showcases, 
Facias 


and Wood Shutte 
Electrical 








Storefronts, Wood and Metal. 
Interior Fixtures, 
Store 

and _ Brilliant 


Building and ictal. Steel 


Installations, 
Heating. 


Head Office & Work 
St. John’s Sq., Clerkenwell, E.C./ 
West End Showroom 
299 Oxford Street, W./ 


"Phone: Mayfair 6704 


ganisation 


including : 


Airtight 
Equipment, 
Signs. 


E. POLLARD & Co. Ltd. 


& Builders 29 Clerkeneell eae ds “ 


Sundries Works 


a Lane, Highbury, N.5 
"Phone: North 1780 (2 line 
rams: “STAYING, LONDON 


Sto refitte rs 


St. John’s Sq., Clerkenwell, E.C.1 


rs and Blinds. 


P.S.1 
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Westminster Foreign Bank, Ltd., Antwerp. 
Architects, Messrs. Me s <> Davis, FF.RILBLA 


Klectrical Fittings and all Bronze and 
Decorative Ironwork by Bagues, 


29 George Street, Ilanover Square, W. 
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LONDON NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 1784 


SAML. HAS KINS « Ros. 


Lic, 


BRONZE METAL WORKERS 
SHOPFITTERS and JOINERS 


MAKERS of “ FIROLA” FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS & STEEL SHUTTERS 


Head Offices and Works 
WALTHAMSTOW, 


ie ber 


TELEPHONFS—(4 LINES) WALTHAMSTOW © 105 























: A typical installation of the small British Wonder 
? Heater taken in our showroom in order to show positions 
i of warm-air outlet at top, cold-air inlet at foot, and the 
: simple arrangement in the hall or room to open or close 
H dampers to regulate the temperature without trouble. 








Established in the reign of 


» ING GEORCE 


AMONGST CONTRACTS NOW IN HAND ARE 
; MOE Messrs. PETER ROBINSON, Ltd. 
Ae AMIR Messrs. HARVEY NICHO LS. Led. 

Messrs. BOURNE & HOLLINGSWORTH, Ltd. 


[7 


Pepe at | : 


Thc Biltich Weader — 


This is the heater that has already met with 
warm approval from all who have seen it working 


as being the simplest and most practical heating system for— 
NON-BASEMENT HOUSES, FLATS, or BUNGALOWS. 


A single installation as illustrated costs approximately 
£45 and can be carried out in a few hours. In planning for 

non-basement houses no other Central Heating system could 
offer such efficiency, with such simplicity, at so low a price. Our 
advice is offered without charge. 


Write now for our Illustrated Brochure. 


BRITISH 


JIPIELESS 
CENTRAL HEATING 


LONDON. Head Offices G Showrooms, 54 Victoria Street. 
BIRMINGHAM. Works & Showrooms, 67-71 Pershore Street. 
MANCHESTER. Office & Showrooms, 89 Bridge Street. 
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“* Adams” 
Two Light 
Candle 
Fitting. 





PHI of 
Mark Efficiency 








Silicon) 


RCHITECTS are 
invited to visit any of 
the following show- 

rooms to inspect our large 

stocks of Electric Light 

Fittings, designed to blend 

with all styles and “periods.” 


>< 
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CARDIFF 


Vetrovick House, ‘Custom House Street 


s, 

» LONDON 232-3 High Holborn, W.C.1 
- } BIRMINGHAM Daimler House, Paradise Street 
uy] BRISTOL 43 Park Street 
“ 


ee et el tr 








Let us send you a copy 
of our new Catalogue: 


AR 128/4. 





EDINBURGH 
LEEDS 
MANCHESTER , 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE .. 
SHEFFIELD . 5 se 


MicRargaN bs 
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aay George Street 

Albion Street 

ae ¢ Millgate 
‘Cosmos House, Sav ville Row 
Howard Gallery, Chapel Walk 








TRAFFORD PARK 


MANCHESTER 
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THE ANGI,O-EGYPTIAN BANK BUILDING. 
is: Messrs. Campbell Jones Sons & Smithers, FF.R.1.B.A. 


RELIABILITY. 


The absence of Reliability completely discounts any other claims to recognition that a 





material may possess. 


KALDO’S Asphalte is above all things reliable. Irrefutable evidence of this is afforded 
by the fact that leading Architects in all parts of the country regularly specify it. 
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9ts reputation is your guarantee 
Tuos. Fatpo & Co., Lrp. 


Windsor House, Kingsway, 
And at MancuesTER, PortsmMouTn, London, W.C.2 
AND NEWCASTLE. Telephone - - © Gerrard 5937 and 5938 
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HENRY BOOT « SONS 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
Builders and Public Works 


Contractors 


¥ 


LONDON _ 12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster, S.W. |. 


Celegrams: ‘‘Enribotsan, Sowest, London.” 
Celephones: Victoria, London, 8325 (2 lines). 


SHEFFIELD 152 Moore Street. 


Celegrams: ‘‘ Concrete, Sheffield.” 
Celephones : Central 5054-5. 


3 Rue de Chaillot (16°). 


Gelegrams: ‘‘ Hebooteh, Paris.” 
Celephones: Passy 24-12. 


PARIS 


BARCELONA Diputacion 239. 








THE 
OZONAIR 
SYSTEM 
GIVES ITS 
BEST WHEN 
INSTALLED 
IN A 
POPULAR 
BUILDING 
SUCH AS 
THE 
ONE HERE 
SHOWN. 








The Palladium, London. 


OZONAIR BUILDINGS 
ARE FOUND ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Many millions benefit daily 
of Ozonair Ventilation and Heating. 


OZONAIR LTD. 
96 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


VENTILATION 





by the use 


Telephone: Victoria 12. 


HEATING LIGHTING 























Gi e ELECTRIC 
TTT HYDRAULIC 


PASSENGERS 
GOODS 
SERVICE. 

















: Illustrated Catalogue 





i sent on request. 








LIMITED, 


GLASGOW. 





London, Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Belfast, etc. 





STRUCTUR 
OME AND EXPORT 





FOR H 








t. H.K.A.R. 








A.eP. STEVEN, 


181 St. James Road, 





























EELWORK 


Stteliat eee 
We are specialists in the design and construction 
of Steel Buildings and Structural Steelwork, for all 
purposes. Similar work to that illustrated can 
be undertaken immediately. 

Prompt Delivery. 
Our works possess water frontage, and we can 
make direct shipment F.O.B. London, Liverpool, 
Hull, Antwerp, and cther ports. 
Machine Shops, Hangars, Loading Sheds, Passenger 
Stations, Granaries, Footbridges, Power Station 
Engineering Shops, Car Sheds, Platform Roofs, Goods 
Sheds, Transit Sheds, Weaving Sheds, Foundries, etc 
All kinds of Structural Steelwork for Home or Export. 


Boulton ¢Paul ['* 


BOULTON NORWICH NORWICH NORWICH B5I (Sines 


LONDON OFFICE: 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.C 
Telegrams: Boutique.Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


Telegrams. 
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“‘ Achievement is but another milestone 
along the highway of progress—the 
end of the journey lies ever beyond.” 


THE CHATWOOD TRADITION 


Sure 
Defence 








The modern fighting ship is a miracle of mechanical science 
and ingenuity. It is a vast and complex machine that in all 
its details is so exquisitely and intimately inter-related as 
almost to resemble a living organism. 


It is designed and built for destruction—yet it stands for security. It is as 
a defence against aggression that it is constructed and commissioned. 


The Chatwood Safe and Strong Room are, in their own sphere, just as 
remarkable examples of modern science and craftsmanship applied to 
essential protection. 


Long experience, with experiment and test under all kinds of conditions, 
have dictated their design—and only the first-class grade of material and 
the most highly specialised mechanical skill go to their making. 


What The Chatwood Safe has—it holds, for delivery only to the keeper of 
the key. It is the cheapest safe that can be bought, having regard to the 
contented security it offers. 


We have carried out security contracts for the leading Bankers throughout 
the world, with a result that this wide experience has given us most useful 
data and memoranda which is always at the disposal of the Architect and 
those with treasures to protect, with whom we are always pleased to 
consult without obligation of any sort. 


TH - SINCE 1858 THE NEW CHATWOOD SAFE BOOK 


The guiding factor in the preparation of this book has been 


a desire to convey something of the standard of quality of 
work and high ideals of the firm in the hope that their worth 
may be gauged in some measure by their aims as well as 


their achievements. It contains 58 pages, many in full 

T colcur, and includes the fullest particulars of each model 
S RO N G ROO IVi cf The Chatwood Safe and Strong Room. A ccmpli- 
mentary copy will be sent gratis on receipt of a postcard. 


THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LIMITED, 


Bankers’ Engineers, 
g 


i : ] : 
NNUUUAUNOUUOQUNOUOOUUGOUNSUUQOUNSUUOQUUOOUNNUEOUINNIHEIINNIINNIT: Head Office and Works: BOLTON, England. yj) 


BRANCHES : LONDON —56 Gracechurch Sneet, E.C. Phone: Avenue 1228. 


MANCHESTER-—Royal Exchange. Phone: City 3018, 
GLASGOW —12 Greenlodge Terrace, Greenhead. Phone: Bridgeton 653. 
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CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
- AND CHINA 


>i 
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Messrs. Palmer & Turner, Architects. 
SOLID BRONZE GATES AND PANEL, SIZE 15 ft. 8 ft. 


J.W. SINGER 6SONS.IE 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORKERS 
& BRONZE FOUNDERS 


Lenco Off FROME 


8, BATHURST STREET. 
LANCASTER GATE, W2. SOMERSET 
Telephone, Faddington, 3435. 
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Standard Works of 
The Architectural Press 


The Collector’s Edition of Frank Brangwyn’s Etchings. 
15 large Plates in Portfolio. Price £10 10s. net. Single Plates 
£1 1s. each net. Framing 10s. 6d. extra each Print. 

The Collector’s Edition of W. Walcot’s Roman Com- 

positions. 
15 large Plates in Portfolio. Price £10 10s. net. Single 
Plates £1 ls. each net. Framing 10s. 6d. extra each Print. 

English Renaissance Woodwork, 1660-1730. 

By THOMAS T. BEVERIDGE, Architect. Price £6 6s. net. 
Postage Is. 3d. ; 

The Art of E. A. Rickards. 

With a personal Sketch by Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT. Price 
£3 3s. net. Postage ls. 

Architectural Water Colours and Etchings of W. Walcot. 
Price £3 3s. net. Postage 1s. 

Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period. Part 1. 
By STANLEY C. RAMSEY, F R.I.B.A. Price £1 ls. Postage ‘)d. 

Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period. Part II. 
Details and Interiors. By STANLEY C. RAMSEY, F.R.I.B.A., 
and J. D. M. HARVEY, B.A. Price 25s. net. Postage ‘)d. 

The Architectural Students’ Handbook. (Second Edition.) 
By F. R. YERBURY, Secretary tothe Architectural Association. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 

Houses for Workers. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 

Architectural Office Administration. 

By FRANCIS LORNE, A.R.I.B.A. Price 5s. net. Postage 2d 

Recent Domestic Architecture. 

Edited by MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Vols. iI, V. Price 12s. 6d. each net Each volume contains 
over 200 pages. Postage 9d. each Vol. 

Recent Domestic Architecture. 
Vol. VI. Edited by the late ERNEST NEWTON, R.A., and 
W. G. NEWTON, M.C., M.A., A.R.I.B.A. Price £1 Ils. net. 
Postage 9d. 

The Architect’s Library of Plates. 
7 Portfolios. Price 7s. 6d. each net. Postage (id. 

Practical Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen. Series I. 
By W. S. Cross, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and A. E. MUNBY, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. Part I. The Ordersand their Application. Part II. 
Details of the Orders. Part III. Constructional Details. 
Part IV. Perspective. Part V. Shadows. This portfolio 
shows the quickest and the best way of doing the work. Price 
£1 1s. net. Postage Is. 

Practical Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen. Series II. 
Technical Schools and Science Buildings. By A. W. S. 
Cross, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and K. M. B. Cross, M.A. 35 large 
Plates of Practical Working Drawings. Price £1 5s. net. 
Postage Is. 

Essays and Memorials. 

By JOHN W. SIMPSON, PP.R.I.B.A. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
Postage 6d. 

Standard Examples of Architectural Details. 

A Portfolio of Large Plates of Details. Selected by MERVYN 
E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
Postage Is. 

Practical Exemplar of Architecture. 

Selected by MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
6 Vols. Over 600 Plates of Measured Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. Price £1 ls. each net. Postage Yd. each Portfolio. 

Some Famous Buildings and their Story. 

By A. W. CLAPHAM, F.S.A., and W. H. GODFREY. Price 
5s. net. Postage 6d. 

Etchings by Piranesi. 

With Introduction by Prof. C. H. REILLY, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
50 Selected Plates. Price 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 

Liverpool Architectural Sketchbook. 

Edited by Prof. C. H. REILty, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. Vol. IV, 
10s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 

English Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

Prefatory Articles by Sir CHARLES NICHOLSON, Bart., M.A,, 
F.R.I.B.A., and CHARLES SPOONER, F.R.I.B.A. Over 200 
pages. Price fis. 6d. net. Postage $Id. 

Specification for Architects, Engineers and Contractors. 
Issued Annually. Price 10s. 6d. net Postage Is. 

English Architecture at a Glance. 

A simple review in pictures of the Chief Periods of English 
Architecture. Price ls. net. Postage 2d. 

A Book of Ceilings. 

By GEORGE RICHARDSON. London 1776. 48 large Plates. 
Price £4. Postage 9d. 

Italian Renaissance Furniture. 

By BopE & HERRICK. With 134 Illustrations, Price £1 5s. 
net. Postage 6d. 


27-29 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 1. 


The Postage Prices quoted are for Inland only, 
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OST Architects and Builders 
aim at permanence: and there 
‘| is ample evidence to prove that 
Terra Cotta is the building 
?| material that makes that ideal 
a most easily attainable. 








Terra Cotta is impenetrable and is absolutely 
proof against the ravages of time. The acids 
which are always present in the air of our large 
cities have little or no effect on Terra Cotta. Long 
after stone has crumbled and corroded Terra Cotta 


x \\ Still remains as fresh and clean as on the day it 








was first erected. 


Apart from permanence, however, Terra 

Cotta possesses a multitude of advantages which 

place it far ahead of all other materials for 

modern building construction. CLEANLINESS— 

VARIETY — ADAPTABILITY — COLOUR— 

FIRE RESISTANCE — LIGHTNESS — 
ECONOMY, ete. 


From every point of view, therefore, Terra 

Cotta is worthy of the serious consideration 

of all Architects and Builders. “TERRA 

COTTA” is a beautifully illustrated booklet 

showing many fine examples of Terra Cotta 

construction. It will be sent free and post 
paid on request. 
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JE THE TERRA COTTA PUBLICITY BUREAU 
A 614. IMPERIAL HOUSE. KINGSWAY. LONDON. W.G.2 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


JOINERY 


AND FITTINGS 

















Billiard-Room, Handcross Park, Surrey. 
Messrs. Bishop & Etherington-Simith, Architects 











ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS 
SUBMITTED FOR ALL KINDS 
OF JOINERY. ARCHITECTS’ 
DETAILS CAREFULLY CARRIED OUT 


Smeé-LUOT Te 4 


wn 69. (NO L70. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
436 and 437 Reading. 18 Hanover Street, W.1. 
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LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


“ Expamet’’ was used extensively in the con- 
struction of the London County Hall, notably 
as encasing for Steelwork and Lathing for 
PLASTERWORK. 


“EXPAMET™ 


EXPANDED METAL 





SPECIALITIES. 


“EXPAMET” 





SISEL. SHEET 


REINFORCEMENT FOR CON- 
CRETE. 
“B.B.”. METAL LATHINGS FOR 


PLASTERWORK. 


“EXMET” REINFORCEMENT FOR 
BRICKWORK. 


Our advice regarding the applica- 
tion of these valuable materials is 
entirely free. We will show you how 


Write for booklets 


they are instructive and useful for 


to adapt them. 


reference. 


THE EXPANDED METAL CO. LTD. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 


Established over 30 years 


pee ee??| York Mansion, Petty France, 
: EXPAMET LONDON, S.W.1. 


Works: WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
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Artistic Garag 


+4 s e \ | 
\ oulbuldings 

\ Impervious cavity walls panelled inside and outside ’ e 

\ with Poilite sheets ; Poilite sheet ceilings ; Poilite 
Russet Brown Pan Tiles on roofs with their rich | 


varied colouring that harmonises beautifully with 
the surroundings : the whole an economical rapidly 
erected and PERMANENT #éssstructure_ that is 







fire-resisting, and involves practically no upkeep— gest? 
That’s what Poilite means. ELLS 

Write for the Poi.ite book. It B 

will interest you. Post Free 


. Bell's United Asbestos Co., Ltd. (Poilite Section) 
Formerly ¢ British Everite and Asbestilite Works, Ltd. 


Bell’s Poilite and Everite Company Limited A ime 
FFIUS 


Southwark Street, Peter Street, 


London, S.E.| Manchester. -and best : 
— ee 


The only ACanufacturers who _ have studiea 
Asbestos-cement from the Architects point of view, 
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Sarmiloe’s 


HARD GLOSS 


PRESERVATIVE PAINT 
“Tnakes a Good Jot--BU” 














finish, delicacy of texture, and durability, 
Farmiloe’s ‘“‘Hard Gloss” is Second to 
None. It lasts longer than ordinary paint. 


It beautifies and protects, and its uses are legion— 
Interior and exterior decoration, 

Ironwork, Woodwork, Stone, 

Cement, Plaster, Brick. Of 

excellent body, it dries with a 

glossy surface like enamel; and 

can be repeatedly washed with- 

out impairing its beautiful hard 

surface. 


‘‘Hard Gloss” is anti-corrosive, 
economical and hygienic. It is 
indeed a lasting monument to 
good work. 


Tint Card on Application. 


Ribot Bur Milmurnser SM L 


Telephone—V ictoria 4480 (Pte. Brch. Exch.) egrams—* Farmiloe, Sowest, London.” 
Works. W EST MINSTER, S.W.1; NINE ELMS LANE, S.W.1; ailigaatiemn E.; MITCHAM, SURREY. 




















A LASTING MONUMENT 
TO GOOD WORK” 
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CAFFERATA i ee 


Reinforced 


: v2 








You cannot burn Cafferata slabs, but you 
can saw them and nail them with ease. 
Cafferata is just pure plaster reinforced with 
washed reeds. Partitions and _ isolating 
walls are erected with great rapidity and 
facility. Cafferata slabs are made in one 
size only 3 ft. by | ft. and two thicknesses, 
2 ins. and 2% ins. 


Cafferata & Co., L4- 


Newark-upon-Trent, | 
Write for “ Handbook” and “ Fixing Instructions.” 
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Telephone No.: GERRARD 1208. BUILSUPPLA, OX. LONDON. 


Decorative Tile & Wood Block Co. 


81 DEAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
SPECIALISTS in 


Telegrams: 


are 





ROOF TILING 
WALL AND FLOOR TILING 
ROMAN & TERRAZZO MOSAIC WORK 


Expert 


Workmanship 





PARQUET FLOORING 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 
HARDOLITH JOINTLESS FLOORING 























JAMES GRAY, Ltd. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


and 


HOT WATER SUPPLY 


20 Danvers St., Chelsea, London, s.w.3 


























ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 


for 
Complete Plants, Lighting, Power, 
Heating, Telephones, Bells, 
Alarms, &c. . 





See Architects’ Standard Catalogue 
and Builders’ Standard Catalogue. 


FRED HODGSON & Co., Ltd. 


24 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


— City 4674, 
Wire J London. 





Estd. 1893. 
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““SIMILA - STONE.” 


“ SIMILA-STONE ” is 
Texture, Durability, and Colour. Does not scale or crack. 

It can be applied to Brick, Stone, Concrete, or Timber Buildings. 

No cutting away for cores for Mouldings, Caps, Pilasters, etc. 

“SIMILA-STONE ” Mouldings, etc., are reinforced with Mild 
Steel Bars and Expanded Metal. 

Permanent, Non-absorbent, Weather and Water Proof. 

Low initial cost. No Painting or other upkeep expenses. 


THOMAS R. RUDD & 


Fibrous Plaster Specialists, Architectural Modellers, 
Artificial Stone and Plastering Contractors. 


2 Lansdowne Gdns., South Lambeth Rd., London, S.W.8 


Telephone: BRIXTON 2637. 


CO. 


a Stucco similar to Stone in Grain, = 
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The {]OCO RUBBER 
& WATERPROOFING Co., Ltd. 


Netherton Works, Anniesland, 


GLASGOW, 
Specialise in 
INDIA RUBBER FLOORING. 
STAIR TREADS AND NOSINGS. 
Plain or Backed with Sponge Rubber. 


Equal to the finest and softest We also supply Rubber 
carpet, with double the life and Goods and Electrical Insula- 
half thecost. Quotations givenfor | ting materials of all descrip- 
laying in any part of the country. tions, 








Telephone : 
2328 W estern 
(Three Lines) 


Glasgow " 





























CONTINUOUS REINFORCED 
WOOD LATHING 


For Ceilings, Vertical Faces, and Vaultings 
(Known as The Weston-Reuter System). 


CONTINUOUS REINFORCED WOOD LATHING 


is specified for Reinforced Concrete 


HOLLOW FLOORS. 


Apply for Descriptive Booklet and Free Sample of Lathing to 


THE WESTON-REUTER CO., LTD. 


2 Dean Farrar Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. | 


(Phone: Victoria 6832), 
And at 100 Bath Street, GLASGOW. 


1462 Calle Chile, BUENOS AIRES; and 5 Rue Averoff, Alexandria. 





Foreign Branches: 
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How much off the 


LIGHTING tax? 


W HETHER you call it a tax, 
or just “ Lighting Expendi- 
ture,” it means the same thing— 
MONEY SPENT. 
It is for you to see that it is 
spent wisely. 
You can’t control the Income Tax, but fortunately 
you can keep an eye on your lighting bill. If 
you insist on OSRAM Gasfilled Lamps in your 
Budget you will have taken the first essential step 
in lighting economy, because OSRAM lamps give 
maximum brilliancy throughout their 
long life and at minimum cost. 


MAKE YOUR LIGHT BRIGHTER 















and your 
ELECTRIC LIGHT BILL LIGHTER 
by using 





Sr 
GEC. 


GASFILLED LAMPS 


(Wholesale only.) 









The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Sold by all leading Electricians, Ironmongers and Stores. 





DO ” ee 


ic Co., Ltd., Magnet I 
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ARCHITECTVRAL 
BRONZE WORK 
STATVES AND 
ZSIATVETTES 
MEMORIAL 
TABLETS ETC. 


THE MORRIS ART BRONZE FOUNDRY 


BRANCH OF WILLIAM MORRIS AND COMPANY (WESTMINSTER) LIMITED 
“MORRIS HOVSE,” ROCHESTER ROW, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 
TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 6443 (3 LINES) TELEGRAMS: MORISITANT SOWEST LONDON 








) ——— 





No. 7091.—This imposing frontage in Marble and Bronze Metal was designed and erected by us 
at Darley Street, Bradford. Supervised by James Totty, Esq., Architect, Rotherham. 
EXPERTS SENT TO ALL PARTS. 


PARNALL 


LONDON & Sons Ltd MANCHESTER 
sels. | Shopfitting Specialists, Shudehill 


27 SUMMER ROW kee | 
BIRMINGHAM o) i 


WorKS: LODGE CAUSEWAY, FISHPONDS, BRISTOL 






Ring: 
CENTRAL 
2670 
B’ham. 
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equa ble warmth 


It can be said of heating installations that hardly two sets of 
circumstances ever are exactly alike. Every installation ought 
to be designed specially to suit the conditions. Then central 
heating may be easily the most economical and satisfactory 
IN method of warming any building, large or small. Buta badly 
designed installation will cause a deal of trouble, expense, and 
disappointment. 


od Great experience is vital in heating. Sulzer Brothers have 
designed and installed over 10,000 central heating instal- 
lations, and their experience is such that they guarantee every 
— installation to do exactly what it is designed to do, at all times, 
under all conditions and with perfect control. 











SULZER BROTHERS 

Heating Branch - Telephone: Museum 4818 H 
| 7 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1 | 

Paris. WINTERTHUR. MILAN. BRUSSELS, | 

AMSTERDAM. BUCHAREST CatIRo Ke 
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HOWARD &SONS dete We vg Sa Me ARCHITECTURAL 
are the original patentees iaiil ys a Wop Sc =e 
of London-made 


PARQUET 
FLOORING 


and hold a large stock 

of best seasoned Oak 

and Indian Teak for 
the purpose. 


WOODWORK. 





Ys, ft Woop CARVING 
FURNITURE. 


BANK FITTINGS. 





CA 
TEAK produces the F 


finest surface for dancing. 
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HOWARD & SONS, Ltd. 
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Chinese Sculpture. 


In a paper by Mr. Ernest H. R. Collings on ‘‘ Chinese Sculp- 
ture,’’ read recently at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, some interest- 
ing information on the art of China was forthcoming, the following 
being a few extracts : 

“The fundamental thought of the Chinese, a nomad people 
settled in a fertile land,’’ Mr. Collings said in his paper, “is gradu- 
ally emerging from confusion as a singularly common-sense view 
of universal law, and this is expressed in their art, the tangible 
symbol of their thought and feeling, serenely and happily, as the 
student will discover if he will penetrate that barrier of cunning 
craftsmanship and demon ingenuity which, because it is Chinese, 
quaint, or curious, has been so often uncritically accepted as 
the inner shrine itself. 

“We may study the sculpture in three principal classes : 
(1) stone (including jade); carvings in relief and in the round; 
(2) metal; sacrificial vessels and other utensils and objects, 
mostly in bronze; (3) clay; figures of human and imaginary 
beings and animals, associated sometimes with small architec- 
tural models. 

“In clay are the figures, generally naturalistic, recovered from 
graves of the T’ang dynasty, and heralded by the more roughly 
modelled objects and figures of the Han dynasty. The most 
exhaustive study of such figures has been made by Berthold 
Laufer in his ‘ Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty’ and ‘Chinese 
Clay Figures.’ 

“It is to Laufer, also, that one must turn for any extended 

knowledge of the use of jade in China. His ‘ Jade: A Study in 
Chinese Archeology and Religion,’ is as absorbing as a romance, 
and the following quotation will indicate one of the vistas opened 
out by it : 
“* They did not conceive of their cosmic gods as human beings, 
but as forces of Nature with a well-defined precinct of power, and 
they constructed their images on the ground of geometric quali- 
ties supposed to be immanent to the great natural phenomena.’ 

“The most important remains in stone are sculptures associated 
with burial sites. The most important work appears to date from 


A.D. 453-906, a period during which Rome fell, the Slavs appeared 
in Greece and the Arabs in Spain, and when, through the medium 
of Byzantium, Asiatic art potently revealed itself in Europe.”’ 

As a guide to the understanding of the atmosphere in which 
much of the work was produced, the paper suggests De Groot’s 
“ Religion in China : Universism. A Key to the Study of Taoism 
and Confucianism.” 

‘“‘The author,” says the paper, “insists that the differing 
religions of China have one stem which has grown from an all- 
embracing vision of Nature, in harmony with which and accord- 
ing to the laws of which man should live. Man, he shows, is both 
a product and a part of the ‘Order of the World,’ which manifests 
itself by means of the alternating and interflowing principles 
called by the Chinese the Yin (assimilated with the cold and dark 
Earth) and the Yang (assimilated with the warm and luminous 
Heaven). De Groot leads the reader, from a consideration of 
man as a product of this dual soul of the Universe, himself possess- 
ing a dual soul, to those forces and phenomena of Heaven and 
Earth which are beneficent to him and those which are antago- 
nistic; and how he may best adjust himself to such opposing 
influences that harmonious and happy life may be his. It is 
eventually shown that the configuration of the Earth, the contour 
of mountain and valley, the shape of stone and tree, all play 
their parts in the planning of cities, the erection of dwellings and 
tombs. 

“The ancient bronze vessels must be included in any survey 
of sculpture, for in them is found as vital a sense of form as any 
ancient art has to show. I would emphasize the perfection of th 
convex shapes, fitness of decorated part to the whole, and chiefly 
the authoritative control of the bursting energy of spirit in which 
they appear to have been conceived. It is not fanciful to see in 
them the centaur-like life of nomad men, curbed as by a tight 
held rein when settlement in fixed abodes compelled submission 
to new laws. Emphasis on the spherical (to be seen in vehicle and 
tree, in beast and man) persists in the Han reliefs, but the fir 
of creative form is cooling. In these stately silhouettes, of 
mythical and historical scenes and the like, we pass from the lif 
of the open to that of the settlement ; we feel, as well as see, in 
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IT LASTS. 


Cement work does not soften with heat, it is unaffected 
by fire and by most oils and greases. There are no 
fears of air bubbles in hot weather nor do its good 
qualities evaporate. It is everlasting. 








STRENGTH. 


When a damp-proof layer lacks adhesion, the work is 
split in halves and the strength of the structure is 
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Large and small work is done with equal facility—no imported 
labour—the local builder uses local materials and does the work 
with his own men. There is consequently a considerable saving 
of train fares, lodgings, and other expenses which swell the cost 
when materials which demand the employment of specialist 
workmen are used for waterproofing work. 
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Waterproofing materials which have little adhesive strength must 
be held up against a pressure of water. This wastes space and 
adds still further to the cost of materials already far more 
expensive than waterproofed cement. 
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the very contours, the developing routine of ceremony, the 
difference of courtiers, the ordered life of settled communities. 
Nevertheless, if not so swift as formerly, a strong under-current 
of the blood of life remains. With the T’ang clay figures we seem 
to reach a point where restraint is lessened because there is not 
so much to curb. We find sharply differentiated individuals, 
musicians, warriors and women, some elaborately, some simply 
dressed, in what may be termed /ife-like attitudes, naturalistic 
animals at rest and in movement.” 

An idea, Mr. Collings says, of the carved guardian figures of the 
tombs may be obtained at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
there are also two similar figures, though not such good examples, 
at the British Museum. 

In conclusion he says: ‘‘ The quality pervading China’s sculp- 
ture seems to be receptivity, a mirroring of universal law, an 
acceptance of Nature’s way. The figures wait, purged of all mean 
attributes, all selfish desires ; looking upon the route they came, 
they stand at the gate of the future, and, as we gaze upon them, 
it seems that an intangible spirit has descended and, entering, 
has quickened them with an ecstatic inner life.”’ 


Che Faculty of Arts. 

At the second annual conference of the Faculty of Arts, held 
a few days ago at the Central Hall, Westminster, with the Hon. 
Sir John Cockburn (chairman of the council) presiding, the 
subject of popularizing art, which is the splendid object of the 
faculty, was discussed at length. The faculty aims at giving 
the creative arts power and influence equal with that possessed 
by the organized professions, and also at securing adequate 
representation for the arts in national and international affairs. 

Sir John Cockburn, in the course of his speech, said that 
they wanted to create an appreciation of art among the public, 
without which the work of the great artists and geniuses of the 
day was in vain. The great Renan was visiting an Egyptian 
museum one day, when the curator declared that the Greeks 
copied their art from Egypt and had invented nothing. Renan 
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replied, “‘ Nothing, nothing—only the beautiful.” Bringing art 
to the public would prevent vandalism. 

In the afternoon the subject of the advertising poster was 
brought up. Mr. Johnson Baird (vice-chairman of the council) 
said that a great change had come over our people, who would 
have been shocked years ago if commercial art had been men- 
tioned at a Royal Academy banquet. They all owed much to 
the Prince of Wales, whose speech had given a tremendous lift 
up on behalf of the recognition of commercial art. Mrs. Kingsley 
Tarpey, speaking as a painter, also said it was a great pleasure 
to see the perfectly delightful series of posters on our Underground 
railway stations. With such a high standard there was great 
hope for the art in the future. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver (director of British Exhibits at the 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley) explained what was 
being done to house the works of art. They could not, he said, 
limit these to the work of living artists, because our visitors 
from various parts of the Empire would like to see what progress 
had been made, and room would have to be found for “ such 
fellows as Gainsborough and Reynolds.”’ (Laughter.) He 
admitted that it was a very complicated and difficult matter 
to decide the question of English nationality, but it was necessary 
to draw the line somewhere. The decision involved some curious 
exclusions, such as Mr. Sargent, Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema 
(who was born in Holland), and Brangwyn (who was born in 
Belgium), but they had to be as logical as possible. 

Mr. Kennedy North asked if it were true that the jury who 
would deal with the fine art section of the exhibition would bi 
the Royal Academy, and suggested that were such the case it 
would ‘‘ damn the whole show.”’ Sir Lawrence Weaver assured 
the meeting that this was not true. 

At the annual dinner the evening before, with Sir John Cock- 
burn presiding, Lord Riddell, in proposing the toast of “ Art 
in Daily Life,” said: If one wanted to popularize a thing one 
must get people to talk about it. If people were to talk about 
it they would soon beat out an ideal and endeavour to live up 
to it. 

Earl Bathurst, replying to the toast, said he thought the only 
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way to improve art in our daily life was to encourage people, 
who perhaps had the wrong ideas of art, to make their homes 
beautiful. It was a very worthy object of the society to try to 
cultivate the taste of those who wanted to make their homes 
beautiful. He feared that modern artists were inclined to over- 
value the worth of their productions and asked too much for 
them. 


The Poster Art. 


As regards the advertisement poster, an interesting letter, 
written by Mr. A. E. Goodwin, secretary of the Federation of 
Master Printers, appeared in “The Times’ quite lately. In 
it he made one or two interesting points in support of the 
poster as against the recent article in the same paper, which 
somewhat severely criticized the poster. 

“‘No one realizes,’’ he wrote, ‘‘more than those connected with 
the production of posters the damage which can be inflicted on 
the industry by the injudicious selection of a subject or of the 
site on which the finished poster is displayed. The protection of 
our beauty spots and places of historic interest from any invasion 
by bill posters is earnestly desired by every reputable printer and 
advertiser. But many a dismal street is brightened by displays 
of posters which differ in every way from those described in your 
article. 

“The British public is keenly sensitive to any reflection on its 
good sense and good taste, and even a casual inspection of the 
great hoardings will convince most people that the advertisers 
themselves know that the slightest touch of vulgarity destroys 
the value of the advertisement. The example set by the Under- 
ground Railways has not been overlooked by other advertisers, 
and many of the posters issued by our leading theatres are par- 
ticularly pleasing and attractive. Imagine how dull the Under- 
ground stations would be without the splashes of colour the posters 
give us 

‘“The Advertisements Regulation Bill, which has passed the 
report stage in the House of Lords, and may reach the House of 


Commons this session, differs considerably from its predecessors. 
Previous Bills sought to give powers to local authorities to pre- 
vent even an auction-sale poster being exhibited in a public 
highway, or a time-table at a railway station. Legislation of this 
character is neither desired nor desirable. The new measure, in 
so far as it may assist local authorities to protect historic monu- 
ments and scenery from being defaced, will be welcomed by 
advertisers and printers. , 

“The Prince of Wales has, as usual, struck the right note. 
The poster fills a useful and important part in the life of the 
nation; it has been used in times of national stress, and at all 
times does a great deal to brighten life, and it is regrettable to see 
attempts to deprecate its use in its proper place.” 


The East London Art Gallery. 


The opening of the new exhibition at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery took place recently, when the Prince of Wales, who 
was on his way to the Lifeboat Depot next door, paid a short 
visit. At the opening ceremony afterwards, Lord Burnham and 
Mr. Charles Aitken, director of the Tate Gallery, were present. 

The gallery, which was founded many years ago by Canon 
Barnett, is apparently in need of help, as the London County 
Council has withdrawn the grant it used to give in the past. 
Unless there is a large addition to the annual subscribers it will 
be impossible to keep the gallery open for more than a small 
part of the year. 

The new exhibition contains the work of the Knox Guild of 
Design and Craft, and one can not only see good pottery, but 
watch it being made on the wheel. There are hand-woven stuffs 
which are dyed with excellent rich colours, and you can see them 
making these dyes from lichen and other vegetable matter in a 
stewpan that gives off a delightful scent. The notion of arts 
and crafts as something appealing merely to intellectual tastes 
is corrected by this practical demonstration of the creation of 
beautiful things by hand and brain from simple materials. 
There is nothing in this show of useful and decorative things that 
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anyone could not produce with a little taste and training by quite 
elementary means. 

In discussing these matters Mr. Aitken suggested some ways 
in which the use of well-designed and honestly produced things 
in common use could be popularized. He thought that there was 
growing public for well-designed work, and more ought to be 
done to supply it. The buyers to the big firms could do much by 
showing a little more taste in selection, and the firms might show 
more courage in stocking things that are not standardized by 
machinery. There might be more openings for painters in 
decorating the walls of restaurants and schools, and so on. 
Without such opportunities for mural work it was difficult to see 
how artists were going to live. Craft work might be used more 
in such things as cups for presentation, in which a little more or 
less money was no consideration. 

One of the encouraging things about the exhibition is what 
one heard about the way in which the making of simple artistic 
pottery and so on is entering more and more into the work of 
schools. 


Quincentenary of the Guildhall Library. 


A dinner was recently given at Tallow Chandlers’ Hall to mark 
the quincentenary of the founding of the Guildhall Library, which 
has a collection second only to the British Museum. 

Mr. Justice Darling, in giving the toast of “Literature and 
Art,” said that people were more concerned with contemporary 
and comparatively recent architecture than England’s earlier 
architecture. They knew the names of those who were re- 
sponsible for trivial pictures and commenplace statues, but they 
did not know who reared such magnificent buildings as Rheims 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. Incidentally, the famous 
judge remarked that anybody who had seen Westminster Abbey 
had hopes that one of his friends or heroes was or would be buried 
there. (Laughter.) ‘One hardly aspires to it oneself,”’ he added. 

Sir Aston Webb responded for Art, and said that there was a 
strong feeling that the buildings of the City of London should be 


allowed to be raised to 120 ft., even though the street be only 
25 ft. to 30 ft. wide. If that was done it would spoil the beauty 
and interest of London. It would be a crime. 

The original Guildhall Library was founded in 1423, and owed 
its establishment to the munificence and public spirit of Richard 
Whittington, “thrice Lord Mayor of London,” and William Bury. 
The library excited the cupidity’of Lord Protector Somerset, who 
took away the books and promised to return them “shortly,” 
but never did so. The library was re-established by the Corpora- 
tion in its present form in 1869, and was the first municipal 
public library of its kind in the country. The total number of 


readers and visitors since the opening in 1873 is 17,311,420. 


The Names of London Streets. 


Westminster City Council have decided to serve notices upon 
every rated occupier in New Bond Street and Old Bond Street 
asking for their observations on the suggested renaming of the 
whole thoroughfare as “ Bond Street.” 

Similar action is to be taken with regard to the suggestion that, 
as a large portion of Regent Street, south of Piccadilly Circus, 
is now being rebuilt, the opportunity should be taken to incor- 
porate it with Waterloo Place and do away with the old name 
of Lower Regent Street. 

“The Times” recently had a leader on the subject, which, 
while agreeing that these changes were reasonable enough, held 
that innovations in such matters should be sparing. ‘‘ Those 
who best know how to read the map of London,” it went on to 
say, “will not wish it otherwise . Every now and then 
there is an agitation, happily resisted hitherto, to call Hounds- 
ditch by some other name; but, like many names in the City, 
it is too expressive to be lost. We would not have Bread Street 
renamed Milton Street on any account. ... The church has 
naturally contributed in many ways to the names of streets; 
but Prohibition, if it ever comes into force, will have its hands 
full if it is to delete from the map of London all signs of the 
ubiquitous presence of the public-house. Here, however, we touch 
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on a larger subject, that of district names, which often have a 
precarious, though persistent, life. Some of them have hardly 
any official recognition ; but they define, with much subtlety to 
those who are familiar with them, the status of their denizens.” 


Additions to the National Portrait Gallery. 


It is announced by the Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery that the following additions have recently been made :- 

George Frederick Handel (1685-1759); painted by Balthasar 
Denner; presented by Mr. Arthur F. Hill; portrait given by 
Handel to his amanuensis, J. C. Smith. (Room X.) 

John Montagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 1748-51, 1763-65, and 1771-82; painted in 1740, in 
Turkish dress, on his return from the East, by Joseph Highmore. 
(Room XVI.) 

William Ewart Gladstone; original drawing by Carlo Pelle- 
grini, for the “Vanity Fair’ cartoon, published 6 February 
1869. (Room XXIX.) 

Sir Frederic Madden, F.R.S.; antiquary, paleeographer and 
keeper of the manuscript department of the British Museum, 
1837-66; wax medallion, 1849, by Richard Cockle Lucas; pre- 
sented by his grandson, Mr. Frederic H. Madden. (Miniature 
cases, Room XXX.) 

George Frederick Watts, O.M., R.A., painter and sculptor ; 
and George Meredith, O.M.; two bronze casts of medals by 
Sir Charles Holroyd; presented by Lady Holroyd. (Miniature 
cases, Room XXX.) 

The following portraits have been acquired by purchase : 

Sir Edward Hoby of Bisham Abbey (1560-1617); courtier, 
man of letters, and favourite of James I; painted in 1583; artist 
uncertain. (Room I.) 

Frederick V, King of Bohemia, K.G. (1596-1632); son-in- 
law of James I, and grandfather of George I; painted by G. 
Honthorst. (Room III.) 

Richard Gibson (1615-1690) ; famous dwarf, and a miniature 
painter, painted, in 1659, by, or after, Sir Peter Lely. (Room III.) 

James, First Baron Gambier (1756-1833); Admiral of the 


JOHN McMANUS Ltd. 


Building Contractors, 


237 HAMMERSMITH RD. 


LONDON, W.6, 


“ rrre your enquiries 
for every description 

of Building Construction, 
Repairs, Alterations, Paint- 


ing, Decorating, Sanitary 

Work, Electrical Instal- 
lations, etc. 

Celephone : Celegrams : 


Hammersmith 1950-1. ** Ironshod, Phone, London.” 


Contractors for the erection of 
St. Katherine’s Church, North Hammersmith. 


Illustrated in this issue (p. 210). 





Fleet; commanded the Defence, 1 June 1794; bombarded 
Copenhagen, 1807, and commanded the Channel Fleet, 1808-11 ; 
water-colour drawing, 1813, by Josiah Slater; exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1813. (Room XXVIII.) 

John Bell, F.R.C.S., Edin. (1763-1820) ; distinguished surgeon, 
and author of “‘ Anatomy of the Human Body” ; painter unknown. 
(Room X XVI.) 


The Mond Collection. 


Through the death of Mrs. Angela Mond, the widow of the 
late Dr. Ludwig Mond, a part of the latter’s fine collection of 
old Masters will go to the National Gallery subject to certain 
vague stipulations. 

If all goes well, the National Gallery will acquire the following 
fixe works of art: Raphael’s “Crucifixion”; two panels with 
scenes from the life of St. Zenobius, by Botticelli; ‘‘Madonna 
and Child Enthroned,”’ by Gentile Bellini; a “‘ Pieta,”” by Giovanni 
Bellini; the large “Holy Family,” by Fra Bartolommeo; 
“Adoration of the Three Kings,”’ by Dosso Dossi; the “ Flora’’ 
of Palma Vecchio; a “ Holy Family with Elizabeth and John,”’ 
by Polidoro Lanzani; a “ Virgin and Child,” by Titian ; a portrait 
of Fracastro, by Torbido; “St. Mark,’ by Giambono, of Venice ; 
“Portrait of Alberto Pio,’’ by Peruzzi; ‘“‘The Adoration of the 
Infant Christ,” by Girolami dai Libri; “The Betrothal of 
St. Catherine,” by Scarsellino; ‘‘The Archangel Michael”’ and 
“John the Baptist,” by Paolo Farinato; and a “Madonna and 
Child, and John,”’ by Caroto. 

Also included are works by Boltraffio, Bernardino Luini, 
Gandenzio Ferrari, and Godoma. 


Bronze Statuettes by Degas for the Nation. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum announce that the two 
bronze statuettes by Degas, recently purchased by the National 
Art Collections Fund, have been deposited on loan at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and are now on view there in 
Room 64 at the entrance to the Offices of the Department of 
Architecture and Sculpture. 
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WHITE'S PATENT FLUSH DOORS 


FOR HOSPITALS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, OFFICES, PRIVATE HOUSES, CINEMAS, SHIPS, &c. 
MADE IN MAHOGANY, TEAK OR OAK. 


THE “KNOWLEDGE” DOOR (73% 


A FLUSH HYGIENIC DOOR AT A 
MODERATE COST, ON VIEW AT 


OUR LONDON SHOWROOMS, 123 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 


Full Particulars, Diagrams, and Prices upon application. 


JOHN P. WHITE & SONS LP 
THE PYGHTLE WORKS - BEDFORD 


THESE DOORS ARE LARGELY IN USE IN HOSPITALS, 
AND WE HAVE AT THE PRESENT TIME DOORS IN HAND 
FOR SOME TWENTY HOSPITALS AND SANATORIA. 











STAFFORD HOUSE 
King William Street, E.C. 


Architect: M. E. Couuins, F.R.I.B.A. 
Builder; C. Gray, Shepherds Bush, W. 


The PORTLAND STONE 
| in this Building was Supplied 


and Erected by 


C. W. COURTENAY 


Swan Wharf. High Street, Fulham, S.W.6 


(Adjoining Putney Bridge). 


Telephone: PUTNEY 1973. 


Estimates given for 


Stonework of every description. 














Fifteenth-Century English Domestic Glass. 


The V. and A. Museum has also acquired, through the generosity 
of the National Art Collections Fund, six roundels of stained glass 
from a series representing the labours of the months. These 
roundcis were formerly at Cassiobury Park, Hertfordshire, and are 


rare examples of English domestic glass, dating from the first half of 


the fifteenth century ; they are painted in brown enamel and silver- 
yellow stain, and are remarkable for the vigour of their execution. 

Other recent acquisitions of stained glass include two Dutch 
panels of the Haarlem school, dating from the early sixteenth 
century, purchased out of the income from the bequest of Capt. 
H. B. Murray. 


The National Art Collections Fund. 


In the nineteenth annual report of the National Art Collections 
lund particulars are given of the works of art acquired in 1922 
for the nation through the fund by purchase or gift. They 
number well over 150. Among the outstanding items in the list 
are “A View in Delft,” by that rarest of all Dutch masters, 
Carel Fabritius (1624-1694), purchased for the sum of £1,co, 
and presented to the National Gallery; a ‘Holy Trinity” of 
the French school (ciyea 1410), to the purchase of which by the 
National Gallery trustees the fund contributed £1,000; a collec- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities of the sixth dynasty, bought for 
{500 and presented to the British Museum; a statuette of 
“Cupid,”’ probably by Donatello, which was acquired for the 
sum of £651 and is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
To the purchase of a set of English fourteenth-century tiles, 
acquired for the British Museum, the National Art Collections 
Fund contributed £500; while {136 tos. was given for a large 
water-colour of Alfred William Hunt, “A November Rainbow,”’ 
which has now found a permanent home in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. Among the numerous and valuable gifts 
made to the nation during 1922 by private donors through the 
agency of the fund may be mentioned a ‘God, the Father,” 
of Masaccio, a “Portrait of a Man,’ by Lucas van Leyden 











ARCHITECTS are invited to inspect our 


PERIOD MANTELPIECES 


when carrying out Interiors | 
in the Genuine Antique. - 











C. PRATT & SONS 


(Established 1860), 

150, 166, 170, 184, & 186 Brompton Road, S.W.2. | 
Telephone: No. 1942 KENSINGTON. | 

WE SPECIALIZE IN CHIMNEYPIECES | 
AND GRATES OF ALL PERIODS. 
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(1494-1533), and a number of old master drawings. The national 
collections were also enriched by a large group of valuable works 
given by Sir Henry Howorth in memory of Lady Howorth. 


Stowe School Appeal. 


The Editor has received the following letter from the governors 
of Stowe School : 

Str,—At the inauguration of Stowe School at the Mansion 
House, the suggestion was made by Col. Amery that there may 
be some who might like to help to make the new public school 
at Stowe an Empire school by founding scholarships for boys 
to proceed to the Dominion Universities from Stowe, or by 
subscribing to the building fund. That there is great need fo1 
the founding of the school is proved by the fact that there ar 
six times more entries for admission than there is accommodation 
for. The land is secured, the educational facilities are secured, 
but the school needs endowment if full advantage of the great 
possibilities it has are to be taken. 

The Minister of Education writes: “‘I can imagine no mor 
fortuitous circumstance than that a great English school should 
be founded in a great English home noted for centuries as on¢ 
of the most beautiful in England.”’ 

It was the public-spirited citizens and guilds of other days 
who first made these great English public schools possible, and 
we hope very much that some among your readers may set 
their way to help us in handing on the torch. 

The names of all donors of £1,000 or over are to be inscribed 
upon a special roll as “‘ Benefactors of Stowe.” Any further 
information may be obtained on application to the Appeal 
Secretary, 74 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 

Yours truly, 
\. Boyp CARPENTER. LEITRIM. 
GISBOROUGH. W. J. PEARMAN SMITH 
C. KING-HARMAN. P. E. WARRINGTON. 


Stowe Appeal Office, 
74 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 
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Irchitect: The late W. Kelly, F. R.I.B.A ST, LUKE'S CHURCH, KINGSTON. Built by GAZE'S, 


AZE’S reputation for sound work and efficient handling of building 
operations creates a measure of confidence imperative in deciding 
the placing of contracts. During 40 years GAZE’S have 

carried out every kind of building construction, and reference can be 
given to architects under whose supervision buildings have been erected. 


W. H. GAZE © SONS, LTD. 


Builders and Contractors, 


10 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1, azd KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


MAYFAIR 3973-3974. KINGSTON 3000 (6 lines.) 


OF PROVED RELIABILITY 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Interior Decoration. 


Hampton’s Contract Department have recently published a 
booklet containing some interesting photographs of the various 
interior decorations they have done in the near past. Through- 
out the firm has worked with architects, and the method of 
treating the interiors has only been arrived at after a great deal 
of careful consideration and much consultation with architects. 

The illustrations deal with hotels, theatres, public and eccle- 
siastical buildings, and ships. Among the important buildings 
whose interior decorations have been entrusted to Hamptons, 
is the New Metropole Hotel, London, of which several photo- 
graphs testify to the good work done by the firm. The Midland 
Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, is another. Among theatres the 
recent redecoration of Drury Lane has been done by Hamptons, 
and that comfortable theatre, the St. Martin’s, the simplicity 
of which makes an agreeable change after the gaudiness of most 
London theatres, is also included. 

The same firm has also published another smaller booklet 
entitled “Spring,’’ which contains a selection of their furniture. 
Carpets, rugs, cushion covers, and some examples of “Sunland”’ 
unfadable fabrics are included, as well as their latest in earthen- 
ware and kitchen utensils. 

The cover of the booklet bears a delightful reproduction of the 
painting by Pieter de Hooch, entitled “A Dutch Interior with 
Soldiers.”’ 


A Booklet on J.anterns. 


Simplex Conduits Limited are manufacturing lanterns of every 
description suitable for all needs. They are made in a number 
of designs each adapted to its own particular purpose, and 
whilst strictly conforming with the high standards necessary 
for economical and efficient lighting, are also strictly com- 
petitive in price. 

The entire ranges of these watertight and weatherproof fittings 
are made throughout at the company’s Birmingham works, and 


are scientifically designed and constructed to ensure correct and 
even illumination over any desired area. The company has 
recently issued a booklet dealing with the various types of 
lantern which they produce. 


The Story of American Walnut. 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, 616 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chigago, Ill., has published an_ illustrated 
booklet giving a brief history of American walnut, and a general 
description of the wood and its uses. 

It is a useful publication in many ways and shows at a glance 
many interesting facts about furniture design and its history 
that are not generally known. It also describes how the various 
kinds or “figures’’ are made, and how to differentiate from 
good and bad work and the substitute of walnut. It creates, 
in fact, an interest in furniture and furniture design. Its illus- 
trations, too, are good, many examples of work in walnut from 
the fifteenth to the present century serving to show how the 
craft has advanced and what excellent designs in furniture it 
is possible to produce. 

The Association is a useful formation, as it helps to prevent 
bad work being done, and fosters the ideal of better furniture 
and better homes. 


St. Katherine’s Church, Hammersmith. 


The following were the contractors and sub-contractors for St. 
Katherine’s Church, Hammersmith, designed by Robert Atkinson, 
F.R.I.B.A.: J. McManus, Ltd. (general contractor); A. D. 
Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. (steelwork); R. E. Pearse & Co., Ltd. 
(iron windows and leaded glazing); William Saint, Ltd. (roof 
tiling); Thomas Elsley, Ltd., and James Gibbons, Ltd. (iron- 
mongery and door furniture); Fenning & Co. (marble work) ; 
Grierson, Ltd. (electric light installation); Louis Dernier & 
Hamlyn, Ltd. (electric light fittings) ; Samuel Wright & Co., Ltd. 
(plain and fibrous plastering); Hampshire House Workshops, 
Ltd. (slating) ; Brook Bros. & Dean, Ltd. (curtains and hangings). 























J.L.EMMS. | 


Cast Lead Specialist. | 


Plain and Decorative Cast Lead Work | 
Carried out to Architects’ Designs | 





GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


ot Cast Lead have an enduring charm, and give an arresting 
artistic effect to any garden. One of the many features 
of interest is the 


BIRD BATHS 


with decorative panels in relief. These make an attractive 
and picturesque addition to the Old English Garden. 


CAST LEAD FOUNTAINS. 


The handsome Fountain illustrated here is a delightful 
combination of artistic feeling and skilled craftsmanship, 
and is at present exhibited in the Royal Academy : 
Richard Garb, Esq., is the designer and modeller. ‘The Cast 
Lead work was carried out in the traditional manner by 


J. L. EMMS, | 
20 The Arches, THE GROVE, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.6. | 


Telephone: HAMMERSMITH 1159 
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FIRST-CLASS HAIRDRESSING SALOON, CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP “ MONTCALM.” 


VITROLITE 


“Better than Marble.” 


HE masterpieces of our modern ship designers are object lessons in 

magnificence. But the beauty expressed throughout these wonderful ocean 
homes would not be desirable unless conforming at the same time to the 
strictest standards of modern hygiene. 


VITROLITE is a material which has proved itself exceptionaily suitable for Wall-linings 
in Bathrooms, Lavatories and Hairdressing Saloons in Ships. It has a fire-polished 
surface, non-absorbent, stain-proof and impervious to the action of acids and alkalies. 
It can be cut, drilled, bent, decorated with any pattern in any colour, and the edges 
bevelled and polished. It is made in sheets up to 10 ft. by 3 ft., from } in. to I in. 
thick, and supplied in two colours, snow-white and jet black. 


Among recent contracts are VITROLITE Installations upon the S.S. “Montclare,”’ 
““Montrose,"” “‘Empress of France,"’ for the Canadian Pacific Steamship Company, 
and the S.S. “‘ Laconia,”’ “‘ Andania,”’ and “‘ Tyrrhenia,’’ for the Cunard Company. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. (Europe), Ltd. 


1 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


Telephone—Victoria 9777. 
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Architects of Every Country 


throughout the world are interested in the work of British Architects. 


This perhaps may be seen in the list of centres abroad from which 
regular subscriptions to “ The Architectural Review ” are received :— 


Antwerp, Belgium. 
Athens, Greece. 

Alberta, Canada. 

Albany, Western Australia. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 
Adelaide, S. Australia. 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Baroda, India. 

Baltimore, U.S.A. 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Bombay, India. 
Barcelona, Spain. 

Bilbao, Spain. 

Buenos Aires, S. America. 
Brisbane, Australia. 
Buffalo, New York. 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Cairo, Egypt. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Charlottetown, P.E. Island, Canada. 


Chosen, Japan. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
California, U.S.A. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 

Cape Town, S. Africa. 
Colombo, Ceylon. 
Calcutta, India. 
Dalwallina, Western Australia. 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Dhobhitalao, Bombay, India. 
Dairen, China. 

Des Moines, Iowa, U.S.A. 
Delhi, India. 

Edmonton, Canada. 

Fukui, Japan. 

Forest Hills, Mass., U.S.A. 
Federated Malay States. 
Giza, Egypt. 

Ghent, Belgium. 
Hamilton, New Zealand. 


Hastings, New Zealand. 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Hong Kong, China. 
Imamiya, nr. Osaka, Japan. 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 
Kansas, U.S.A. 

Kobe, Japan. 

Karachi, India. 
Korshikawa, Japan. 
Kyoto, Japan. 

Kristiana, Norway. 
Lashkar, Gwalior, India. 
Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A. 
La Corunna, Spain. 
Lucknow, India. 

Lahore, India. 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Madrid, Spain. 

Montreal, Canada. 
Minneapolis, U.S.A. 
Melbourne, Australia. 
Maine, U.S.A. 

Moscow, Russia. 
Manitoba, Canada. 
Mexico. 

Madras, India. 

Malta. 


Memphis, Tennessee, U.S.A. 


New Plymouth, U.S.A. 
Natal, S. Africa. 
Nairobi, B.E. Africa. 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Nippon, nr. Tokyo, Japan. 
New York City, U.S.A 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Osaka, Japan. 

Osakafu, Japan. 
Ontario, Canada. 
Oshkosh, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Paris, France. 

Perth, W. Australia 
Poperinghe, Belgium. 


Portland, Oregon. 

Patna, India. 

Pretoria, Transvaal, S. Africa. 
Porthandar, Kathiawa, India. 
Port Elizabeth, S. Africa. 
Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Petrograd, Russia. 

Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York 
Richelieu, Canada. 
Rangoon, India. 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
Swickley, Pa., U.S.A. 
Shiba, Tokyo, Japan. 
Singapore, S.S. 

Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Sydney, Australia. 
Szechuan, W. China. 
Shanghai, China. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., U.S.A. 
San Antonio, Texas, U.S.A. 
Satara, India. 

Santiago, Chili. 

St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A 
Simla, India. 

San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 
St. Omer, France. 
Schumen, Bulgaria. 
Temperley, Buenos Aires. 
Tientsin, N. China. 
Trivandrum, S. India. 
Tanganyika Territory. 
Toronto, Canada. 

Turin, Italy. 

Tampico, Mexico. 
Trichinopoly, S. India. 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Vittoria, Spain. 

Valladolid, Spain. 
Winnipeg, Canada. 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Wellington, New Zealand. 
Zanzibar, Africa. 


It may also be interesting to mention that “The Architectural Review” 1s 
taken by the chief Steamship Companies for the saloons of their passenger liners. 


The Architectural Review. 


Price 2/6 net, Monthly. 


A Specimen copy will be sent on request. 


27-29 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, 5.W.1. 
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RUBEROID ROOFING HAS BEEN 
USED ON THE LARGEST COM- 
MERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS FOR OVER 30 YEARS. 


This surely is convincing proof of efficient 
service, and fittingly supports the claim that 
Ruberoid is the World’s best roofing. Built up 
in two or more layers, Ruberoid forms a flat 
roof unequalled for all services. It is equally 
efficient on sloping or curved roofs of wood or 
concrete. Slate-surfaced Ruberoid also pro- 
vides a useful and artistic roofing for pleasure 
and domestic buildings. 


Stocked by Hardware and Builders’ Merchants everywhere 


ka ‘ 
RUBEROD 


ROOFING 


Catalogues and PRODUCTS 


Samples FREE | cia sc} 


_ RUBEROID 
The RUBEROD © L% | nian 


8 Lincoln House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 









BRANCHES: 664 Corporation Street, Birming- 
ham; 37 Assembly Street, Leith; 3 St. Nicholas 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 33 Blackfriars 
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Unequalled for cavity walls, combining colossal 
strength with perfect damp-resisting properties. 
Economical, a } in. cavity being sufficient to 
render a g in. wall stronger than an 18 in. wall 
built in the ordinary way ‘with mortar, in addition 
to possessing the immense advantage of being 
absolutely waterproof. 
The composition melts freely (no fluxing oils 
required) and, when applied, sets almost instan- 
| taneously, so that walls may be built with great 
| rapidity and with perfect security. 
| Application simple, noskilled labour being required. 
pie, g 


Price and full particulars on application to the Patentee : 


WILLIAM WHITE 
GREAT Owes -F®N ABERGAVENNY 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ HyGEIAN, ABERGAVENNY.” | 








THE HEAPED FIRE 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT 
OPEN FIRE IN THE WORLD. 














PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


BRATT, COLBRAN & CO., 


AND THE HEAPED FIRE CO., LTD., 


10 Mortimer St., London, W.1 











































Modern 


Glasshouses 


replete with the latest 
improvements in con- 
struction, ventilation, 
&<.— 


Architects’ Designs carefully 
carried out. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Special Catalogue with numerous 


—heating, 


ote 














designs on application. 





























































SRREILTORAL BUILDERS & HEATING DRONEERS 
LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIET 
ndon_ Office :. 122 WICTORIA S7_S 





Telephone : 1064 Central. 


SW ANSER ®SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF DECORATIVE METAL WORK 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES. 


52 GT, QUEEN ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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BRONZE GATES, LIFT ENCLOSURES, COUNTER GRILLES, LETTERS, 
METAL HANDRAILS, ENAMELLED BRONZE NAME TABLETS. 
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R.C. Reinforcements are machine-made at the B.R.C. 
works, in order to eliminate the risk of error that is 

always present in shaping wires and small bars at 

the site. A B.R.C. structure has that accuracy of 
construction which is possible only when the reinforce- 
ments are supplied ready for fixing. Such accuracy of 
construction provides the greatest degree of safety. 
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The BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE: ENG. Co. Ltp. 


Head Office: 1 Dickinson St., MANCHESTER Works: TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 
Branch Offices: LONDON, Iddesleigh House, Caxton St., Westminster, S.W.1; LEEDS, 5 East Parade; 
LIVERPOOL, 36 Dale St.; BRISTOL, 47 Whiteladies Road; GLASGOW, 62 Robertson St. ; 
DUBLIN, 12 Ely Place; BELFAST, Mayfair Buildings, Arthur Square 
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New Publications of 
The Architectural Press. 


Architectural Etchings of Frank Brangwyn, R.A.— 


The Collector’s Edition of Reproductions. The fifteen etchings selected by the Artist 
are reproduced by photogravure and printed by hand on hand-made paper. Each set 
enclosed in a portfolio. Total size of Plate, with mount, 24 X Igin. Price £10 105. net. 
Single Plates, £1 1s. each net. (The original Frank Brangwyn Etchings are published by 
the Fine Art Society of New Bond Street.) Illustrated Prospectus sent on request. 


Essays and Memorials— 
by JOHN W. SIMPSON, P.P.R.I.B.A. 


In this important new volume, Mr. John W. Simpson definitely takes rank among the 
select band of essayists who have written on architectural subjects with fluency, grace, 
and critical insight. Delightful in topic, style, and treatment, these essays are real 
literature, and will be appreciated alike by the profession and by the general public for 
their luminous exposition of architectural principles and history. Price 12/6 net. 
Postage 6d. Inland. 


‘This book, invaluable alike to the student and to those interested in art, is so excellently printed, illustrated, and bound 
that its possession is a pleasure.""—Morning Post. 

“It isa brilliant book, witty and spirited, and inspired by the truest ideals of the profession of which he is so dis- 
tinguished an exponent.'’—Daily Chronicle. 


Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period. Part II. 
Details and Interiors— 
by STANLEY C. RAMSEY, F.R.I.B.A., and J. D. M. HARVEY, B.A. 


This new volume completes Mr: Ramsey’s collection of typical examples of Late 
Georgian small houses. His former highly successful work deals exclusively with 
Exterior Elevations of Late Georgian small houses. This further volume is devoted 
to interiors and typical details of small houses of the same fascinating period. Price £1 $s. 
Postage 9d. Inland. 


‘The volume deals with the Details and Interiors of these charming houses . . . A beautiful book.’’—Daily Mail. 


Practical Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen. 
Series II. Technical Schools and Science Buildings— 
by ALFRED W. S. CROSS, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and KENNETH M. B. CROSS, M.A. 


Technical and Scientific Training having assumed a position of such vital importance 
in modern education, architects are being increasingly called upon to design special 
buildings for large public schools, colleges, and other institutions. This New Series 
has been carefully prepared with the express object of meeting the requirements 
in this sphere of educational development. It comprises 35 valuable plates of 
practical Working Drawings. Price £1 5s. met. Postage 1/— Inland. 




















27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


























BRICK— 
always 
Adaptable 


Buildings built of Brick are 
always easily adaptable at 
need. New work can be 
readily joined up with that 
existing—soundly, quickly, 
and economically. And any 
small demolitions involved 
can be carried out without 
interfering with, or impair- 
ing the strength of, adjacent 
parts. 


For this reason, quite apart 
from many others, Brick is 
the best material for such 
structures as factories, work- 
shops and warehouses, where 
future extensions are often 
likely. 

Issued by The National Building 
and Engineering Brick Federation. 
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Photograph of roofing showing Major's Patent Double 
Roman Tiles. These tiles have recently been used on 
upwards of 80 Tousing Schemes throughout the country. 


Yor Roofing Tiles should be 


MAJOR’S 


PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES 
Here ave some Reasons why; 

ECONOMY .—-They save 25 %on Timber Costs, 
because of their generous size and patent 
interlocking system, which reduces unavoid- 
able overlap to a minimum. 

SECURITY.—They remain firm in windandstorm. 

UTILITY.—They require no Pointing, Torching, 
or Nailing. 

Madeof the finest Bridgwater Clay. Major’s Roofing 

Tiles may also be obtained in the following styles : 

Double Roman, Grecian, Angularly Corrugated, 

Welbeck, Plain and Ornamental “ Broseley.” 


Write for full particulars to 


H. J. & C. MAJOR, LTD. 
BRIDGWATER. 
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BUILD WITH BRICK 








APPARATUS TO REPLACE “/ mf 
THE DEEP WELL PUMP. / ves 
Li ‘be HT! - i Lh 
Will raise up to 19,500 gallons of ++#;'§ 
water per hour from depths to 300 ft. =! it 
saclay at eeu guaee eer aReiay eeaeeobre ete iz 
: SPECIAL FEATURES : 7 
HIGH EFFICIENCY. os 
NOTHING TO FIX IN WELL. eS. 
NON-CORROSIVE. = 
QUIET IN OPERATION. - 
NO VALVES. O 
LOW FIRST COST. 2 
? CANNOT BE DAMAGED BY FROST. 


Ideal as a temporary Contractor’s Pump. 


Wri'c for Booklet No. A.R.134. 


Boulton sPaul [‘* 
BST owch NORWICH nonwitshtins 


LONDON OFFICE: 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 
Telegrams: Boutique.Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


VV VVAAAAAAVVVVVVVVVA AAMAS AO ASU 
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EPRODUCE your sketch? 
Certainly, sir, and we also 
want to offer advice and help 

on all matters appertaining 
to the better presentation of your 
illustrations. 


It is our business to know how illustrations can 
be reproduced to show to the best advantage, 
and our long experience of the Engraving Art 
enables us to give the best possible advice. If 
you are in doubt as to the treatment for your 
subject, why not have a chat about it with us? 





It is as vital to our reputation as to yours to 
see that you have the best. 


Remember, every day we are engaged in the 
production of Process Plates in Line, Half-tone, 
and Colour. Can we help you ? 


: Distinctive illustration : 
: pulls. Ask us about Two- : 
: Colour work direct from : 
: Black and White Photos. : 


it means Less Cost. : 


: Our Facsimile Electrotypes : 
i are guaranteed. That is: 
? one reason why they are: 
: unrivalled for Colour: 
? work. Ask for : 
: ALBERT GALVANOS. : 


THE NICKELOID ELECTROTYPE CO. LTD. 
(For 21 yecrs a branch of Gyre & Spottiswoode) 
NEW-STREET HILL - LONDON -: E-C4 
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FOR 


FECT CONCRETE 


WR AANA CANAAN, 
gS WeTssS PQ vy" Ve.D YON NoeNol eN\ 
SA e Super Quality iS 


CEMENT 


Supplied by 
The 
Cement Marketing Company 
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Limited, 
- 8 Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3 
J ff } | Selling and Distributing Organization of : 
Uy F | THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT MANFRS., LTD. 
fj | THE BRITISH PORTLAND CEMENT MANFRS., LTD. 
VY HI MARTIN EARLE & COMPANY, LTD. 


HL 1 THE WOULDHAM CEMENT COMPANY, LTD. 


\, | | | a 
/ | | Telephone: _ Telegrams : 








Avenue 5690 (Private Exchange). “‘ Portland, Fen, London.” 
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Architectural Building Construction. 


\ ‘Text Book for the Architectural and Building Student. By 
WALTER R. JAGGARD, F.R.L.B.A., and FRANCIS FE. 
DRURY, F.LS.E., M.C.I. Volume II, Part If. With 


2 plates and 153 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s net. 


On the Site of the 4) (eS) @) Qs) a) a) 
Globe Playhouse of Shakespeare | SY. cS + . 4 ts. 


lving to the North of Maiden Lane, Bankside, Southwark. By 
GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A., Vice-President R.I.B.A. With 


a frontispiece, 12 plates, and 2 plans. Demy 4to. 7s 6d net. 


aNU)) 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS gvidd: ' 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4: C 
—_ ao — _ = 











2. F. Clay, Manager PATENT 
HAND POWER FIRE RESISTING 
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REVOLVING SHUTTERS 
AND 


GILDED WOOD LETTERS 


ood 


JOHN BRYDEN & SONS 


Established 1809. 


15 Glendower Place, London, S.W. 7 
16 Frederick Street, Edinburgh 

63 West Regent Street, Glasgow 

32 Bell Street, Dundee 


























ae: Maximum Strength 
Telegrams; ' SANADOR, LONDON.” Telephone: }1 Vii TOK! 


at Minimum Cost 
BEAVEN & SONS, Ltd. : " 
Heating, Ventilating, Lighting & Power Engineers WOOD BLOCKS 


Schemes prepared or Estimates submitted to Architects’ relay wale minieela: 


Specifications for EVERY DESCRIPTION of 


H EATI re SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 


& INDEPENDENT HOT WATER SUPPLIES onstRY ETIONA USTEF, Wop, 


An Efficient Supply Guaranteed at Every Filting 


GLOUCESTER: LONDON : 


ee ry Army and Navy Mansions, 
estgate Street 115 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


NEWPORT 
17.Dock Sireet 














Homan’ 
ReimForcinc 
Bars 


| Tel.Add. 
NAMOH. 637 City. 


Drawin§s, Estimates, Free on 
receipt of Particulars. 


(ON fel avtvel-lammre) la-1-1 8 
MANCHESTER. 
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54 and SS FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
62 and 63 LIONEL STREET, BIRMINGHAM -_ =- 


and Principal Provincial Cities and abroad. 
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EVERY WAY 
STEVENAGE HOUSE 
BALL- : 
pi iene ada bl 40-44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


BEARING |BIRMINGHAM. | oONDON. EC 1 


FANLIGHT 
OPENER 































THE “FASSO” COMBINED STAY AND FASTENER 


T 4850 ; 
ra (TONKS’ PATENT) — 
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No 1006 
THE Arm of Toughened 


“ROY 9 Girder 


(TONKS’ PATENT) 


Section 


“FANLIGHT 
The Fasgso "Jocks and binds the casement with 
OPENER absolute security when closed or opened for 
‘ ventilating purposes. 
T anes “FOR TO” TELESCOPIC FRICTION CASEMENT STAY 





(TONKS' PATENT) 
Self-adjusting, Non-projecting, Secure at any Point 
TRADE 





10019 Opening Outwards; 10071 Opening Inwards. §” diameter barre}, 114” overall closed 
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S leided 228 feet nays ei Paesy co} 
the peristyle and the walls of the cella’ 


are still standing, Our illustration” 

shows the great portal ornamented with 

exquisite carving, with | vi vine bar 
and. Hee § . 


motifs. . 
duced. by the dipped slipped age Ths 
tt — been Toe athe in ee 

















Such was the workmanship that ruth- 


less Conquerors, fire, heat, cold and 
_earthquake have failed to destroy this 
_ temple utterly. Fey 


he builder. passes but his work °re- 
mains and the good craftsman builds 


jw eal for. his own day but for the 


that come after. For fifty years. 
jave been engaged on Building and 
Engineering contracts and it 
our constant aim under ever 
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